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Literature 
Severn’s Life and Letters * 

NEAR THE Pyramid of Caius Cestius at Rome, in the 
beautiful grounds set apart by the municipality for Protes- 
tant burial, is a lot covered in its season with violets and 
daisies. Here there are two marble slabs set in the deep 
grass side by side, one containing an unstrung lyre, with 
the inscription:—* Here lies one whose name was writ in 
water: Feb. 24th, 1821’; the other containing a palette and 
bunch of crayons, with memorial lines to Joseph Severn, the 
friend of John Keats, who died August 3, 1879. 

Thus the ivy is the friend of the ruin about which it 
twines, beautifying its fragility and hiding its rents. But 
for Keats, Severn, perhaps, would never have been known 
except as a clever miniature-patnter, an early gold-medallist 
of the Royal Society, and a winner of its travelling pension. 
On the other hand, without Severn the most pathetic epi- 
sode in Keats’s life would have remained unknown to us,— 
the anguish of his few months in Rome, the torment of his 
beautiful spirit as it pined away in the glorious air of the 
Eternal City, the last utterances of a noble poet dying of a 
broken heart and of consumption. The artist lived to be 
85; the poet was only twenty-four or five when he died. 
The dates 1821 and 1879 present a strange juxtaposition ; 
and even a stranger one is that of 1889, the date of the 
death of Fanny Keats de Llanos, at Madrid, the only sister 
of the poet, who lived to see almost incredible predictions 
about her eldest brother realized. It is this lovely friend- 
ship of Severn for Keats that has buoyed the artist into im- 
mortality and that makes Mr. Sharp’s ‘ Life and Letters of 
Severn ’ so delightful. 
run like a golden thread, illuminating its dull spots, irradia- 
ting its correspondence, diffusing a perfume subtle but 
powerful among its recollections, and filling the reader with 
absorbed interest in its narratives, anecdotes and memories. 

When Keats hurried off to Italy in a sailing vessel with 
the hope of alleviating his fatal pulmonary complaint, Severn 
dropped everything and accompanied him. The two young 
men arrived at Naples alive but not well, and were quaran- 
tined in the picturesque bay for ten days. Keats was too 
ill to do anything but write forlorn letters to his friend 
Brown and to Fanny Brawne, the heavenly scenery of 
Naples and the Campo Felice failing to rouse more than a 
passing interest in the broken invalid. The two took car- 
riage and hurried on to Rome, where they settled down in 
lodgings in or near the Piazza di Spagna, a stone’s throw 
from the ilexes and umbrella-pines of the Pincian Gardens, 
Rome, however, was not the tonic for the imaginative Eng- 
lishman. Hemorrhages came on; money failed; sullen de- 
spondency settled on the author of ‘Endymion’: he dared 
not even open the letters of his beloved, and gave orders 
for them to be placed unopened on his heart when he was 
dead. Severn worked indefatigably for his expiring friend, 
nursing, cooking for, cheering him: never was illness more 
benignly attended, and never has a record of a poet’s death 
been more graphically kept both with pencil and pen than 
Severn kept that of Keats by letter, diary and picture. It 


* The Life and Letters of Joseph Severn, By William Sharp. $5. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 





All through it Keats and Keatsiana - 






is to him that we owe the various. 
the miniature to the touching death-bed head that he drew 


rtraits of Keats, from 


one night as he watched by the side of the sleeping singer, 
—a gaunt yet gracious glimpse of him with the death-dews 
already on his face and tangled hair, and long, pathetic lashes. 

Never did a young Prometheus suffer more for having 

brought divine fire down from heaven. Blackwood and The 
Quarterly giggled and sneered all the while with that un- 
wholesome sarcasm which overspread their leaves like a 
slime. Shelley wrote beautiful sympathetic letters from Pisa, 
beseeching Keats to come and see him,—Shelley whose great 
heart lies in the same Roman cemetery, a few yards from 
Keats, in whose pocket a volume of Keats’s poems was found, 
serving to identify the drowned man,—Shelley to whom, 
singularly enough, Severn was to serve as friend in the 
last rites of burial only a few months after Keats’s death. 
Many graphic descriptions of Keats’s personal appearance 
are scattered over these pages drawn from published and 
unpublished MSS. to which the editor has had access. Of 
his appearance after 1817 Severn writes:—‘ Just as his mind 
was atune with the divine harmony, so he was in his bodily 
self a melody of humanity.’ Though small of stature, ‘ not 
more than three-quarters of an inch over five feet,’ he seemed 
taller, partly from the perfect symmetry of his frame, partly 
from his erect attitude and a characteristic backward poise 
(sometimes a toss) of the head, and, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, from a peculiarly dauntless expression such as 
may be seen in the face of some seamen. Severn noticed 
too, even then, the almost flamelike intersity of Keats’s 
eager glances when he was keenly excited or interested; 
‘they were like the hazel eyes of a wild gypsy-maid in color, 
set in the face of a young god’ (p. 19). The last poem he 
ever wrote,—the great sonnet- beginning, ‘Bright star, 
would I were steadfast as thou art,’—was hurriedly pen- 
cilled down for Severn on a blank leaf in a folio volume 
of Shakespeare’s ‘ Poems,’ and presented to him, folio and 
all, in memory of their voyage. The overwrought state of 
poor Keats’s mind burst forth to his friend, acutely alive to 
every passing symptom, when Keats, in the study of Alfieri, 
came to the lines 
Misera me! sollievo a me non resta 
Altro che ’I pianto, ed il pianto é delitto. 

He could read no more, and threw the book away. One 
ra'ly and relapse after another caused a painful vacillation 
in their hopes and fears, until at length the lungs of the 
poet were entirely eaten away. ‘ Dr. Clark came to see him 
many times a day, and it was an awful sound and sight to see 
Keats look round upon the doctor when he entered, with his 
large increasing hazel eyes (for as his face decreased his 
eyes seemed to enlarge and shine with unearthly brightness), 
and ask in a deep pathetic tone, “ How long is this posthu- 
mous life of mine to last ?” Even after the loss of the lauda- 
num [with which he had determined to commit suicide] he 
talked of his life as posthumous’ (p. 85). ‘ Violets were 
his favorite flowers, and he joyed to hear how they over- 
spread the graves [in the Protestant cemetery]. He assured 
me “ that he already seemed to feel the flowers growing over 
him.” * * * It was in the same sad hour when he told 
me, with greater agitation than he had shown on any other 
subject, to put the letter which had just come from Miss 
Brawne (which he was unable to bring himself to read; or 
even to open), with any other that should arrive too late to 
reach him in life, inside his winding-sheet on his heart—it 
was then, also, that he asked that I should see cut upon his 
gravestone, as sole inscription, not his name, but simply 
“ Here lies one whose name was writ in water ”’ (p. 93). 

Thus, unconsciously, Keats selected the most universal of 
created things—water—to bear his name on down to unend- 
ing fame! Of the beautiful grave-spot Shelley prophetically 


said that ‘it made one in love with death to think that one 
should be buried in so sweet a place —he himself soon be- 
ing laid there, not far from Goethe's only son and the mounds 
‘In less than a year after 


of so many hapless foreigners. 
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Keats’s death he was drowned, and I had the melancholy 
task of placing his ashes (his body was burned) by the side 
of Keats, where an infant of Shelley’s had been already 
buried’ (p. 121). Thus the three greatest poets of that 
time (Byron was the third) expired in a foreign clime. 


I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar ; 

Whilst burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the eternal are! 


Severn’s connection with Keats and Shelley soon became 
known, and the young and struggling artist was lionized by 
the wealthy Britons who from time to time visited Rome. 
Orders came in, and he soon rode into fame and compara- 
tive independence, married and settled there, and became 
English consul. ‘Among many visits I made to Keats’s 
grave, he writes, at Monte Testaccio, ‘was one of a very 
striking nature. In the twilight of the full moon I found a 
young Italian asleep, his ‘head resting against the gravestone, 
his dog and his flock of sheep about him, with the full moon 
rising beyond the Pyramid of Caius Cestius. One long 
moonbeam stole past the Pyramid and illumined the outline 
of the young shepherd’s face, and to my eye realized the 
story of Endymion. What would Keats—who made me go 
once and again during his lingering illness to see the place 
where he was to be buried, and who was so pleased with 
what I told him of it that at times it seemed almost his only 
consolation—what would Keats have said had he seen this 
Endymion vision ?’ (p. 125). 

Though the Keatsiana of the volume possess rare value 
and interest for the student of the lamented poet, these are 
not the only interesting things in the ‘ Life and Letters.’ 
Severn writes vividly of Roman scenery and art ; he was an 
accomplished musician and genial companion whose friend- 
ship and correspondence were sought by many people of 
distinction in art and letters. Gladstone, Ruskin, the sculp- 
tor Gibson, Eastlake, Charles Cowden Clarke, Trelawney, 
Byron, Leigh Hunt figure in delightful letters or reminis- 
cences. We may fitly conclude this notice of a book which 
is interesting in every line, by quoting Ruskin’s words on 
Severn :— 

There is nothing in any circle that ever I saw or heard of, like 
what Mr. Joseph Severn then was in Rome. He understood 
everybody, native and foreign, civil and ecclesiastic, in what was 
nicest in them, and never saw anything else than the nicest; or 
‘saw what other people got angry about as only a humorous part of 
the nature of things. It was the nature of things that the Pope 
should be at St. Peter’s and the beggars on the Pincian steps. He 
forgave the Pope his papacy, reverenced the beggar’s beard, and 
felt that alike the steps of the Pincian, and the Aracceli, and the 
Lateran, and the Capitol led to heaven, and everybody was going 
up somehow ; and might be happy where they were in the mean- 
time. Lightly sagacious, lovingly humorous, daintily sentimental, 
he was in council with the cardinals to-day and at picnic with the 
brightest English belles to-morrow (p. 279). 


Von Moltke’s Letters to His Mother and Brothers * 


‘SOME MEN SEEM to inherit a predominance of characteris- 
tics from the one parent or the other, and in Von Moltke’s 
case there were many strong points of resemblance between 
his character as it developed and that of his mother Hen- 
rietta Von Moltke, mé Parchen. This admirable woman 
was a daughter of one of the most wealthy and public- 
spirited citizens of the Hanseatic town of Litbeck. The 
attachment of his daughter for the Lieut. Von Moltke, a 
young man of noble birth but of limited means, did not 
meet with his approval, but the strong determination of 
Henrietta overcame her father’s opposition, and she was 
married to the husband of her choice in May, 1797. The 
qualities of character which displayed themselves most 
strongly in Helmuth Von Moltke may be said to have been 
his inheritance from this daughter of a long line of great 


* Letters of Field Marshal Count Helmuth Von Moltke to His Mother and 
Brothers. Translated by Clara Bell and H. W. Fischer. $3. Harper & Bros. 
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Hanseatic merchants. Strong determination, faithfulness, 
the intrepid pursuit of an end, unwavering rectitude, strong 
affection, the recognition of family ties, exhaustive mas. 
tery of the subject in hand, and a love for learning. These 
which were marked qualities of the mother descended as 
an inestimable and priceless birthright to the son. 

The present volume of correspondence amply illustrates 
these phases of Von Moltke’s character. Three series of let- 
ters are embraced in it. One consists of letters to his 
mother written in the years 1823-1837; the second of letters 
to his brother Adolf, 1839-1871; the third his correspond- 
ence with his brother Ludwig, 1828-1888. Nothing reveals 
to us the true nature of the man as these letters do. The 
correspondence with his mother is marked by the tenderest 
anxiety for her comfort, by apprehensions of her overwork 
in behalf of the family, and by plans for the future of his 
younger brothers and sisters. He confides to his mother 
his hopes for himself, his disappointments, his successes. 
From his slender purse he contributed many a thaler to the 
comfort and to the necessities of his family. He is a type 
of a faithful and affectionate son and brother who considers 
that relationship involves duties and the expression of 
sympathy, and who does not isolate himself, though absent, 
from the affairs of the home circle. In other words Von 
Moltke is a warm-hearted man, and a man of high principle 
and noble impulses, who in the hurry of official life can 
never forget, and who does not wish to forget, that duties 
are owed not only to the State, but to those from whom he 
sprang, and those who wert connected with him by the 
nearest ties of blood. This beautiful phase of the great 
General's character does not grow dim with age. It is dis- 
played in the letters which he wrote to his brother Adolf, 
and in those which commemorate his affection for his 
brother Ludwig. Silent to the world at large, the ‘thinker 
of battles,’ the man who finally by his wise strategic move- 
ments brought France into a humiliation which her proud- 
spirited people have not yet forgotten nor are likely to for- 
get, this grim son of Mars, to whom is often ascribed a cold- 
ness of demeanor which is taken as the outward sign of a 
coldness of nature, was in his inmost soul, as these 
letters reveal him, a man of warm affections, and 
one who recognized the nobility of service in its highest 
sense, 


The Washington Centennial Celebration * 

Tue ‘ History of the Centennial Celebration of the In- 
auguration of George Washington as the First President of 
the United States,’ the memorial volume prepared under 
the direction of Messrs. Cornelius N. Bliss and Abram S. 
Hewitt and edited by Mr. Clarence Winthrop Bowen, con- 
tains over one hundred and sixty illustrations of the cere- 
monies, of the Washington relics shown at the Loan Exhi- 
bition, and the Washington Memorial Arch. There are, 
besides, hundreds of portraits. The frontispiece, etched by 
Mr. Max Rosenthal, is from the portrait of Washington by 
Peale, owned by Mrs. Joseph Harrison of Philadelphia. 
The greater number of the illustrations are photographic 
prints by the Kurtz process or the ‘artotype’ process, and 
are eminently satisfactory in every respect. Among the 
relics which have been photographed for the volume are 
Washington’s sword, worn when he resigned the office of 
Commander-in-Chief, and at his Inauguration ; his field- 
glass and surveyor’s pocket-case; his snuff-box, punch- 
bowl and family Bible. There are also relics of John Jay, 
Alexander Hamilton, Jefferson and many others of the 
Revolutionary period. The photographs of the centennial 
celebration include pictures of the men-of-war and other 
vessels in the harbor, the military parade, with the Gov- 
ernors of the original thirteen States on horseback, the in- 
dustrial parade, the banquet at the Lawyers’ Club, and other 
noteworthy features. In the text are extracts from unpub- 


* The History of the Centennial Celebration of the Inauguration of George Wash- 
ington as First President of the United States. $30. D. Appleton & Co. 
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lished despatches from the agents of England, France, Spain, 
Holland and Sweden regaiding Washington’s Inauguration. 
There are also biographical sketches of the members of the 
first Congress ; an account of the Loan Exhibition, of the 
gee literary and religious exercises, and the Centennial 
all; of the Madison Square concert, the fireworks, the 
banquet at the Metropolitan Opera House; and of the 
Washington Memorial Arch—the only lasting outcome of 
it all, with the exception of the volume itself. The book is 
supplied with a very elaborate index; and is handsomely 
bound in cloth, calf and morocco. The edition is limited 
to 1000 copies, at $30 to $40, according to the binding 
chosen, or will be sold in sheets at the former price. 





Mr. Schuyler’s Studies in American Architecture * 

AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE has given rise to plenty of 
sarcasm. If Mr. Montgomery Schuyler’s ‘Studies’ had 
ncthing else to offer but criticism of our architectural vices 
and follies, it might be said that the lesson had already been 
often enough repeated. But Mr. Schuyler has a positive 
program for the amelioration of our building art. The 
well-known theories that the outside should correspond to 
and ‘express’ the inside, that beauty will come of refine- 
ment of structure and that ornament should grow out of 
construction are part of it; but in practise he would allow 
the architect to follow some historical style—only not the 
Greek—leaving out ‘what he does not want,’ that is, we 
suppose, what he cannot accommodate to the needs of his 
case in accordance with the abeve theories. One can hardly 
talk to any young architect with his troubles all before him 
without hearing of some such scheme ; but Mr. Schuyler is, 
we believe, almost alone in seriously setting it up as a 
standard of criticism with reference to American buildings. 

His neatest example is the Brooklyn Bridge, which, as re- 
gards its roadway ard the system of cables that supports it, 
is‘ beautiful * * * without athoughtof beauty.’ If Mr. 
Roebling had allowed the essential structure of his piers 
and their relation to the cables to be as plainly visible as it 
might be, and if he had given a little emphasis to the beau- 
ties that would then be apparent, just to make it clear that 
they were intended, we would have an excellent work of 
architecture where we have now but an excellent piece of 
engineering. This chapter is worthy of the attention of 
both engineers and architects. That on ‘An American 
Cathedral’ refers to the late Mr. Richardson’s designs for 
the Cathedral of All Saints at Albany, but with a side-glance 
at the vaster cathedral which is to be erected in New York. 
Here the problem is quite different from what it was in the 
middle ages, for neither modern religious feeling nor the 
ceremonial requirements of the Protestant religion call for 
any such building as that at Cologne, or Rheims, or Salis- 
bury, or St. Peter’s, or St. Paul's. Mr. Schuyler quotes an 
English High Churchman to the effect that an English 
cathedral, in its modern use, is merely ‘a museum of an- 
tiquities with a free concert on Sundays.’ It is probably 
with this use of a cathedral in view—as a museum, not of 
‘ antiquities,’ but of modern religious art—that he favors 
the Rcmanesque rather than the Gothic. In regard to the 
design which was preferred by Zhe Critic for the New York 
Cathedral, and which has been chosen by the Committee, 
he seems to think, as we do, that the domical construction 
of the ceiling should appear on the exterior. We believe, 
however, that the spires that mask it will be retained. In 
Mr. Richardson’s design for Albany there is a similar mask- 
ing of a domed interior by steeple roofs, and we believe that 
considerations of cost and of public sentiment have decided 
both cases against the architect’s wishes. In city residences 
and houses of business, on the other hand, the problem is 
too wofully simple. We can usually see what it is as the 
building goes up, and there is nothing in that vision of 
beams and posts and laths and plaster that we néed care 
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to have expressed or even ‘emphasized’ on the exterior. 
Whatever beauty there may be in our city house fronts we 
may safely say is an added beauty, little if at all related to 
what there is within. In short, given an intricate and deli- 
cate but logical structure, like the Bridge, Mr. Schuyler’s 
views will apply; but when the incongruous in struc- 
ture is required of him, the architect’s skill is shown in 
making it as little distressing as possible ; and where there 
is practically no constructive problem at all, he should be 
left free to add as much ornament as he can and as good as 
he can. Mr. Schuyler’s treatment of these everyday cases 
in his chapters ‘Concerning Queen Anne,’ ‘ The Vanderbilt 
Houses’ and ‘Glimpses of Western Architecture’ bristle 
with debatable points; but perhaps the best purpose that 
a book on the subject can serve is to provoke debate. The 
illustrations are numerous and well drawn, and the cover, 
stamped with a Gothic design on buff leather, is unusually 
appropriate and pleasing. 








“From Palm to Glacier” * 

HEINE's coquettish dream-verses of the pine and palm— 
‘Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam ’—suggest that elective 
affinity between warm and icy natures and masculine and 
feminine temperaments that has exercised a perpetual charm 
over the imagination of poets and travellers, and drawn 
people together magnetically, from the ends of the world, 
to meet their fates. The frozen and the shining sides of 
the moon are hemispheres of a perfect circle, complete only 
in their union. What one-sided views men obtain of the 
great globe who have never seen the Southern Cross hang 
its silver angles on the horizon-edge! And a tropic-islander 
who has never seen or even conceived the ice-wonders of 
Greenland or the Antarctic Sea! This is living by halves, 
indeed. Neither the ‘pine’ nor the ‘palm’ in the human 
heart is satisfied. Fortunate sailors are they who, like the 
author of this bock, can ‘cross the line’ and unite the two by 
blissful hyphens and interludes of Happy Islands between! 

Mrs. Rollins is one of those travellers who take all things 
as they are, in the lands they visit, without querulousness 
or complaint. If she leaves New York in frozen January 
(as she does, in her new venture) it is not to scold the South 
for its burning days and tepid nights. On the contrary, her 
pulses and her expectations rise as she sails into the :um- 
mer seas ; the exquisiteness of the contrast is upon her; and 
she breaks out into poetic prose as the seas grow bluer, the 
skies mere hyacinth-like in deeper purples, the stars wax 
brilliant and strange as they protrude from the gauzy ether, 
and the tropic fish leap aboard. A high-strung Northern 
nature, wasted with intellectual work and the friction of 


. sleepless cities, languishes for the indolence of the Equator, 


longs for rest and for mere physical relaxation—the tap-tap 
of the sea on the port-hole window, the whistle of warm 
wings and warm winds in the rigging, the far-off view of 
mountain-like West Indian isles, the absence of everything 
that can suggest keen air, keener competition, keenest in- 
tellectual exertion. A shipful of these happy natures get 
aboard in New York, round Sandy Hook, and are soon 
steaming down the Gulf Stream, whose milk-warm currents 
coil through the uneven seas, and remind them of drifting 
south. Soon they reach St. Thomas, where they are greeted 
with a glorious sunrise, bright vegetation and masses ‘of 
semi-nude Southern life, statuesquely grouped about the 
steamer. It is not long before delicious Barbadoes is 
reached, and the steamer stops long enough for a stimulating 
drive through fruits and ferns and plantations, all a-leaf and 
a-flower with Caribbean flora. 

Four or five days bring them to Pai4 and the mighty 
Amazon, where scarlet flamingoes fly caravan-wise across 
the sunset sky, and great river-steamers pass a thousand 
miles up the sky-like river. To Rio and its Portuguese 


beauty is not many steps, and Pernambtco rises magically 
* From Palm to Glacier: With an Interlude, Brazil, Bermuda and Alaska. By 
Alice Wellington Rollins. $1.75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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white from its floor of sapphire—a Brazilian Venice tiled 
in the beautiful designs of our artistic fireplaces. Here is 
the palm indeed triumphant—a foliated Gothic pillar, burst- 
ing like a rocket, at the end, into fan-like foliation: the 
emblem of Brazil, of peace, of the South, in gardens that 
are ‘a restless and rich mosaic.’ This is worth coming five 
thousand miles to see. The spell of Rio is Circean, and de- 
tains the travellers until the pine of the Northern nature 
asserts itself, and they wing their way, like one of Gautier’s 
swallows, northward to Bermuda—one of those delightful 
pedestal-islands that seem scattéred on the Caribbean Sea 
especially to rest weary feet upon, lest they get back too 
quickly to familiar pavements. Here all is lilies and roses 
and pools of exquisite angel-fish, falling like a tracery of 
azure fire through pellucid water and woodland drives, be- 
yond which lie streaks of sea more silver than sea. 

What can Alaska be after this? But, on our travellers 
push (whether during the same journey appeareth not); and 
the glaciers begin to loom argent and wonderful on the 
high Pacific coast—a beautiful land, frilled and ruched with 
ice, which blooms into glorious flowery forms that thrill if 
they do not fascinate—‘* Our Lady of the Snows.’ Here the 
contrast between palm and pine is complete ; and Mrs. Rol- 
lins’s descriptive powers and graphic illustrations bring 
out the contrast vividly. Her party linger under the rosy 
snows of Mt. Hood, along the Columbia River and at San 
Francisco, where the fireplaces of Mexican onyx look like 
‘ snow streaked with sunshine.’ Home is soon the precious 
word; and both pine and palm rest from their labors in the 
haven where they would be. 





A History of Music * 

IT Is THE MISFORTUNE of the art of music that such pop- 
ular knowledge of it as exists is gained from works like this 
by J. E. Matthew. The book is attractively bound and 
printed, is plentifully supplied with illustrations, excellently 
indexed, and sweeps the entire field from St. Ambrose to 
the present in 426° pages. Upon its surface it appears to 
be just the book for the student who wishes to go beyond 
the smaller works and not to enter upon the task of reading 
such large ones as Naumann’s, for instance. It is of the 
greatest importance that such an attractive book should be 
accurate in its text, that its condensations should be made 
with the greatest care to get at the kernel of the subject. 

But the informed reader will not go far in Mr. Matthew's 
volume without detecting errors and omissions of the most 
serious kind. On pages 3 and 4 accounts are given of the 
rise of the Ambrosian and Gregorian chants, but not a word 
is said of the nature of this music, nor of the general con- 
dition of music at that time, which may be considered the 
period of the birth of the modern art. On page 52 begins a 
short account of the development of the clavichord and 
harpsichord, of which almost every statement is incorrect 
and shows the grossest ignorance of the subject. The 
‘clavicytherium,’ or upright harpsichord, is confused with 
the clavichord, and the ‘jack’ action of the harpsichord is 
given to the clavichord. The author says that ‘an attempt 
was made as early as the first half of the sixteenth century 
to apply keys to stringed instruments,’ when the truth is that 
the clavichord is known to have come into use between 1323 
and 1404. Moreover this writer credits the invention of the 
pianoforte (he means the hammer action) to ‘ Cristofali,’ in 
spite of recent proof that his name was Cristofori. 

On page 64 in speaking of Dufay and Binchois, he says:— 
* Their reputation is based on the testimony of contempor- 
aries rather than on any specimens of their powers which 
have been handed down to us’; and three lines further on he 
mentions that some of Dufay's masses are preserved. It 
happens that ten of them are extant in the Vatican and the 
Royal Library of Brussels, and a number of his three-part 
songs are in the National Library in Paris. The work con- 
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tains no mention of the French school of contrapuntists 
which flourished from 1100 to 1380. If the writer, who 
appears to have consulted. some others of Conssemaker's 
works, had read his ‘ L’Art Harmonique aux XII*® et XIII* 
Siécles,’ he would have learned the existence of 500 com- 
posers and 1,200 compositions, of which he seems never 
to have heard. His entire chapter on the Netherland 
school fails to give the slightest hint as to the character of 
the labors of its masters, and he tells the reader nothing 
about the birth and development of counterpoint. 

Similar omissions and blunders are to be found in his 
treatment of modern schools and composers. The merits 
of the work are its full accounts of English writers and its 
fair estimates of Schumann, Wagner and other musicians 
usually underrated in England. It is not a work, however, 
that can be heartily recommended to the beginner in the 
study of musical history. 





Minor Notices 

IT IS PERHAPS needless to say that the new edition of Sir Ed- 
ward Creasy’s ‘ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World’ is an im- 
provement upon the one issued thirty-three years ago. Not only 
is the volume more attractive in its appearance, but also in its con- 
tents. The author has not seen fit to change his estimate of 
Marathon, Syracuse, Arbela, Metaurus, the destruction of the 
Roman Legions under Varus, Chalons, Tours, Hastings, Orleans, 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada, Blenheim, Pultowa, Saratoga, 
Valmy and Waterloo, as battles ‘ of which a contrary event would 
have essentially varied the drama of the world in all its subsequent 
scenes.’ He has, however, made valuable additions to his work, 
without altering its general character. The chapter on Waterloo 
has been re-written, and is neatly four times as long as the cor- 
responding chapter in the old edition. There have also been 
added six plans of battle ; three maps of the country in the vicinity 
of battle-fields; an illustration of the city of Orleans, from an old 
plan; and a comprehensive index. ($1. Harper &Bros.)- THE 
FIFTH VOLUME of the handsome and wonderfully cheap edition of 
Landor’s ‘ Imaginary Conversations’ finishes the ‘ Dialogues of Lit- 
erary Men,’ gives all those of ‘Famous Women,’ and fills out with 
a portion of the ‘Miscellaneous Dialogues.’ The ‘ variorum,’ 
biographical and historical notes of the editor, Mr. C. G. Crump, 
are a valuable feature of the books, and enough of themselves to 
put the edition far in advance of its predecessors for the general 
reader no less than the critical student. ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) 





A NEW VOLUME of Macmillan's Pocket Library, edited by 
Mr. George Saintsbury, is‘ Political Pamphlets,’ including George 
Savile’s ‘ Letter to a Dissenter,’ “Defoe’s immortal ‘Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters,’ Swift’s ‘ Drapier’s Letters,’ Burke’s ‘Second 
Letter on a Regicide Peace,’ Sydney Smith's ‘ Plymley’s Letters,’ 
Cobbett’s ‘ Letter to the Journeymen and Laborers of England,’ 
etc., and Scott’s ‘ First Letterof Malachi Malagrowther ’—a varied 
and entertaining selection from these seven ‘masters of English 
political writing.’ ($1. Macmillan & Co.)\——Lucy LAaRcoM 
loves to combine the deeper broodings of the Hebrew prophets, 
of the Christ and his apostles, with the thoughts of the men and 
women of this our own age. Little of the medizval or early 
Christian world of ideas and utterance finds a place in her parterre 
of the flowers of thought. For this year of grace, her offering in 
a dainty volume of Riverside typography is entitled ‘The Unseen 
Friend,’ and the central and fragrant blossom is the text, * As see- 
ing him who is invisible.’ The perfume of the mystic exhales on 
the pages of this writer of brave words full of spiritual comfort. 
The grandeur and glory of human life, because of its union with 
the divine, fills her soul and speeds her pen. She tells of our In- 
finite Friend who became human with us, of the divine-human, of 
the perfect friendship, of visions and duties, and of the cloud of 
witnesses. By a certain winsomeness of diction and that undefina- 
ble aroma of soul-health gained by long inbreathing of the Spirit, 
the writer is helpful to faith ; while, without professing it, she min- 
isters richest comfort to sorrowing souls. ($1. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 





‘THE DAWN OF RADICALISM,’ by J. Bowles Daly, is an ac- 
count of the struggle in England for freedom of speech and publi- 
cation, economic reform and other liberal measures in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. The chapters of which it consists 
were ori: inaily prepared for certain young men in London who 
were studying political history, and of whom the author was the 
adviser and guide. In treating his theme, Mr. Daly has given 
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special. prominence to the personal, or » Side of it, with 
less discussion of the underlying princi we could have 


wished. Still, the principles are not neglected, and the author's 
mode of treatment will perhaps be more popular with the readers 
he desires to reach than a more philosophical method would be. 
The leading figure in Mr. Daly’s is John Horne, afterwards 
Horne Tooke, but Wilkes, Paine, Lords Bute and Thurlow and 
many other men of the time come in for animadversion. Mr. Daly 
judges the radical leaders with great impartiality, and is specially 
uncomplimentary to Wilkes, whose action, he thinks, however 
beneficial to the people of England, was inspired by mean and 
selfish motives. III.‘ and his favorites are censured 
in plain and emphatic language, Pitt himself coming in for a full 
share of the blame. The American and French Revelutions are 
well characterized, and their influence on English politics pointed 
out. Altogether, Mr. Daly has made an interesting book, though 
the interest of the subject, especially for American readers, is much 
less than it would have been half a century ago. ($1. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 





PROF. H. M. WARD’S BOOK, ‘ The Oak,’ in the Modern Science 
Series can hardly be said to be ‘A Popular Introduction to Forest- 
Botany,’ as the second title declares. Either the technical difficul- 
ties of popular exposition, or Prof. Ward's desire to present a fuller 
treatment of the subject than there was space for, has led him to 
write a book of oF value to botanical students, certainly, but far 
beyond the reach of the average‘ intelligent layman,’ for whom the 
series is designed. The chapters at the beginning and the end are 
less open to this criticism than the others, partly because their 
subjects are — in themselves, and partly because he has 
here made an evident effort to write simply. But much of the ma- 
terial in the middle of the book presupposes extensive botanical 
knowledge, and would be quite unintelligible without it. For ex- 
— the average intelligent layman should hardly be required to 
define for himself such words as ‘ circumnutation,’ ‘ interpectinate’ 
(technical enough, by the way, to be omitted from ‘The Imperial 
Dictionary ’), ‘ prosenchymatous,’ ‘ meristem,’ ‘hyphz.’ and so on 
—words which occur in the text at first wholly without accompany- 
ing definition. In some cases an explanation is added after the 
word has been used repeatedly ; in others the reader is left entirely 
unassisted. The usefulness of the illustrations, which are in many 
respects admirable, is often marred by lettering so small and 
blurred that the labor of comparing references is difficult and 
tedious. Altogether it is a book to be studied rather than a book 
to be read, and for this the subject and its treatment are perhaps 
equally responsible. ($1. D. Appleton & Co.) 


THE SIXTH revised edition of Mrs. Orr’s scholarly ‘ Handbook 
to Robert Browning’s Works’ differs from the fifth, published lit- 
tle more than a year ago, in the index, which now contains refer- 
ences to the standard sixteen-volume edition (1889) of the poet’s 
works, in addition to those to the earlier six-volume edition of 
1868. It also contains a bibliography, based on that of Dr. Furni- 
vall, and thoroughly revised by Mr. Dykes Campbell. The biblio- 
— details scattered through the book have likewise been 
made more complete. It is to be regretted that Mrs. Orr did not 
incorporate in the work analytical comments on the poems in 
* Asolando,’ similar to those on the earlier poems, and thus make 
the manual complete in this respect as in others. This is the 
second edition she has sent out since Browning’s death, and it 
would seem that she had had ample time for preparing brief criti- 
cal summaries of the thirty short poems in his last slender volume. 
The preface contains no intimation that she intends to do this in a 
future edition. Is it because she can no longer have the poet’s 
help in this part of her undertaking? ($1.75. Macmillan & Co.) 
——‘ ABROAD AND AT HOME,’ by Mr, Morris Phillips, is a book 
of ‘ practical hints for tourists,’ some of which are good in their 
way, while others read too much like the average newspaper puffs 
of hotels and restaurants. The papers, aside from those on hotels 
in Great Britain, Paris, Florida and California, are a curious med- 
ley on topics like ‘An Hour with Spurgeon,’ ‘The Crypt of St. 
Paul's,’ ‘ The Queen’s Mews,’ ‘ A Question of Hats’ (these four in 
immediate succession), ‘The Burns Monument,’ ‘Crossing the 
Channel,’ etc. The preface, by A. Oakley Hall is a clumsy eulogy 
of the “a with an amusing admixture of snobbery. ($1. Bren- 
tano’s. 








A THIRD EDITION of Charles Stuart Calverley’s ‘ Literary Re- 
mains’ has been issued, with a memoir by Sir Walter J. Sendall, 
which gives one a vivid picture of the personality of this singularly 
brilliant scholar and writer. The memoir includes interesting 
reminiscences of Calverley by the Rev. Dr. Butler, Prof. J. R. See- 
iey and Mr. Walter Besant. Among the literary remains are speci- 
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is poems, original and translate a few prose essays re- 
views. The quality of these is too well-known to call for extended 
comment here. We see by the publishers’ note at the beginning of 
the volume that Calverley’s ‘ Verses and Translations,’ as originally 
issued, have gone through no less than thirteen editions. ($2. 
George Bell & Sons.)——* WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: A Critical 
Study,’ by Edward Waterman Evans, Jr., though written in com- 
petition for a college prize, and, as the author tells us, ‘ amidst the 
press and distraction of undergraduate studies,’ is not unworthy of 
reproduction in the neat little volume before us. It shows careful 
and discriminating study of Landor’s works, and combines with 
criticism of these a sketch of his life which for the generality of 
readers will be no unsatisfactory substitute for Foster's bulky and 
costly biography. A ‘Landorian idyl,’ entitled ‘The Shadow in 
Stone,’ appended to the book, is much above the average of under- 
graduate verse. ($1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





Mr. J. C. FIRTH’S ‘ Nation Making: A Story of New Zealand’ 
is interesting reading about a people we have known little of. The 
Maoris—the aboriginal inhabitants of the islands—are a branch of 
the Aryan race, and ‘in their language, customs, characteristics 
and traditions possibly present better glimpses of our Aryan ances- 
tors than any nation now existing.’ hen Cook visited New 
Zealand in 1770 (they had been discovered by Tasman in 1642) he 
found a people in a state of nature, rude agriculturists, fierce war- 
riors, without iron instruments, and ignorant of pottery, and living 
chiefly on fern root, dug with a rude hoe (very like the Egyptian 
hoe of thousands. of years ago), roasted and beaten into a grey 
meal, and made into a sort of porridge. There were no animals, 
excépt a species of rat; the inland waters were destitute of fish, 
though in the swamps eels abounded, which were caught and 
dried, and with dried shark: meat, got from the costal tribes, were 
valued as a grateful variation from the insipid fern wood. At the 
tribal feasts short cuts were made to secure the ‘survival of the 
fittest’ by square meals of £az ¢angatu, furnished by the helpless 
and feeble captives, and, as a donne bouche, an occasional mis- 
sionary. This custom has for some time been honored in the 
breach, for the foaka (pig), introduced by Cook along with the 
potato, is better liked. The first European settlers, whalers and 
other strays, ruled the Maoris as such lawless rovers might ; then 
came the missionaries to Christianize and civilize, and with some 
success. Colonization was thriving, when the native chiefs ceded 
the sovereignty to Great Britain by the Treaty of Waitangi in 1840, 
and in due time the army came, and the aboriginal Maoris were 
made subjects—‘ naked, destitute, and exiled from the graves of 
their ancestors,’ yet not ‘subdued.’ ($2. Longmans, Green & 
Co.) 





‘THE OpTICs of Photography and Photographic Lenses’ is a 
useful little book for amateurs and practical photographers. It 
ives a sufficient view of the science of optics, defines the ideal 
ens, notes the deficiencies of existing lenses, spherical and chro- 
matic aberration, flare and so forth, and the devices by which the 
may be remedied. It advises as to the choice of lenses for land- 
scape, portrait and other work ; and gives much information about 
their manufacture, grinding, cementing, grouping. There is a 
chapter on the new Jena glass and the various trials that have 
been made of it. The author, Mr. J. Traill Taylor, thinks that, 
protected by a more stable glass from the action of the air, it will 
ultimately supersede all other glass for optical purposes. The book 
is illustrated by diagrams. ($1. Macmillan & Co.) ——‘THE EARLY 
YEARS of the French Revolution in San Domingo’ is a treatise b 
Prof. Herbert Elmar Mills, presented to the Faculty of Cornell 
University as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It 
attempts to follow out the effects of the French Revolution in what 
was at the time the chief colony of France, up to the outbreak of 
the slaves and free people of color which severed the island from 
France and ruined it politically and industrially. The chief causes 
why the Revolution was so much more disastrous in the colony 
than even in the mother country, the author finds in the absence of 
any latent capacity for self-government, and of the enthusiasm for 
liberty and fraternity which carried France itself through so many 
mishaps. 





SIMEON PEASE CHENEY had a great fancy for searching after 
musical sounds in nature. He hada still greater fancy that he 
found them, and in his ‘ Wood Notes Wild’ he has printed what 
he believes to be reproductions in musical notation of the oy or 
calls of many birds. The simple truth is that the songs of birds 
can only be poorly approximated in musical notation, and they 
cannot be imitated by any musical instrument except the human 
whistle. In his extensive and valuable bibliography of his subject 
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Mr. Cheney mentions an article entitled ‘The Sportman’s Music,’ 
published in The C some years ago. In that article, if we 
remember rightly, the writer declared that bird- songs could be only 
approximately indicated in notation because the birds never sus- 
tained their tones, but used a constant Jortamento, sliding the 
voice through infinitesimal intervals, smaller than those of the 
Greek chromatic system. This ceaseless fortamento (a better 
word, perhaps, would be g/issando) is contrary to the nature of 
music, which consists of a series of definitely sustained tones sepa- 
rated by intervals which are semitones or sums of semitones. The 
cuckoo sings a true third, and that is as near to music as nature 
gets. The matter in Mr. Cheney’s book is curious and not without 
interest, but his investigations cannot be set down as scientifically 
accurate. ($2. Lee & Shepard.}.——IN ‘My MUSICAL EXPERI- 
ENCES’ Bettina Walker, a pianist not known to fame, has told the 
reader the history of her search after the true art of playing the 
piano. The book is one which will interest all real students of 
music and will probably suggest to some of them the solution of 
difficulties which every student encounters. The volume contains 
interesting sketches of Sterndale Bennett, Tausig, Sgambati, Liszt, 
Dep ver Scharwenka and Henselt. For the last-named 
teacher the writer shows the warmest affection. The cover of the 
book is neatly and appropriately ornamented with the first four 
measures of his ‘Si oiseau j'etais.’ It should be noted that this is 
a new edition of the work and contains new matter of interest, in- 
cluding letters of Wagner, Liszt, Rubinstein, Von Biilow and Hen- 
selt. ($2.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





‘EVERYBODY'S POCKET CYCLOP#DIA,’ in a very pretty gray 
and green cover, is one of those ‘ pocket-books’ that may actyally 
be put in a fairly good-sized pocket, and (what is more) be got out 
again without a sartorial operation. This is important in the case 
of a book so full of interesting facts and figures on so wide a va- 
riety of subjects. For although the list of greatest painters calls 
Raphael the‘ Prince of Painters’ and Michael Angelo simply a 
‘sculptcr and painter,’ and the list of four greatest musicians 
(Bach, Handel, Mozart and Beethoven) excludes Wagner, and the 
announcement of ‘ Koch’s tuberculosis cure’ is held to make the 

ear 1890 worthy of mention as one of the great dates in ‘ Historic 
imes ’—although, in short, in these and other matters of opinion 
the compiler now and then has failed to square his judgment with 
that of the present writer, the little book is really a fascinating 
storehouse of ‘things worth knowing’ and easily discovered by 
reference to its twenty-five-page index. (75cts. Harper & Bros.) 


BRIGHT AS A NEW DOLLAR from the mint comes forth Bzd- 
eker’s volume for 1892 on the oldest of civilized countries. This, 
the second i of the ‘ Handbook for Egypt,’ reached its second 
edition in 1885; but in this new issue the latest results of scholar- 
ship and of research with spade and ~ are attractively incorpor- 
ated. Almost every subject on which a traveller desires informa- 
tion is treated most lucidly and compactly. Those who wish to 
take more than a donkey-ride over the sand to Cheops, or a sail up 
the Nile to the cataracts, will find here the Arabic alphabet and a 
key tothe principal hieroglyphics. The contents of many libraries 
are converted into facilities for the traveller to appreciate intelli- 
gently what he sees. The inscriptions and works of art in the 
ruins and museums of the Nile land are delightfully explained. 
The twenty-six maps and sketches, plans and routes, colored and 
plain, greatly aid the text, and the whole treasure-house of infor- 
mation is well indexed. ($3. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 








Lais Dedicates Her Mirror to Venus 

FROM PLATO THE PHILOSOPHER 

Once at Greece proud Lais mocked,— 
With gay lovers laughed all day; 

Now these lovers come no more, 
Mirth and song are passed away. 

Venus take this glass from me, 
Since I old and wrinkled grow; 

What I am I would not see, 
What I shall be would not know. 

FrEDERIC R. MARVIN. 





THE membership of the Incorporated Society of Authors, in 
London, has risen from 250 three years ago to 780; its business 
has increased in a still greater ratio. ‘If an author now makes a 


bad or stupid in with a publisher,’ says G. W.S., ‘he has 
ey himself to thank, for here is a society which, without pay, 
be delighted to help him make a good and wise bargain.’ 
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Shakespeariana 
EDITED By Dr. W. J. ROLF£, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 

Furness’s New Variorum Edition of ‘ The “Tempest.'—It is a 

day that 
in golden letters should be set 
Among the high tides of the calendar, 

when we get a fresh instalment of Furness’s ‘New Variorum’; 
and all lovers and students of Shakespeare will welcome the ninth 
volume of that encyclopzdic edition just published by the Lippin- 
cotts. ‘The Tempest’ is the play, and it goes without saying 
that it is treated in the same thorough manner with which we are 
long since familiar in Dr. Furness’s dealing with the dramatist. 

he book lacks a table of contents, though it hasan excellent in- 
dex. I may supply the former here, to show what one gets for his 
comparatively insignificant investment of four dollars in this li- 
brary condensed into a volume. The text of the play—that of the 
folio of 1623, as in the three preceding volumes—with the sum- 
mary of the annotations of all the editors and commentators, fills 
the first 268 pages. I see that this is exactly the same as in ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’ though ‘ The Tempest’ is only about three- 
fourths as long as that play—2065 lines (‘Globe’ numbering) 
against 2662. As Dr. Furness remarks, no play of Shakespeare's, 
with the exception of ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Julius Cesar,’ has been more 
liberally annotated than ‘The Tempest.’ And yet the text is 
‘almost the very best that has come to us,’ the cruces being so few 
that they can be counted on the fingers of one hand. The 
most notable of these is the ‘ Most busie lest, when I doe it’ oe 
give the folio reading) in the opening lines of the third act. The 
boiled-down wisdom and foolishness which the commentators have 
expended upon it fill here twelve octavo pages of fine print. The 
conclusion to which Dr. Furness comes is that which had occurred 
independently to himself and to Mr. S. Hickson ; namely, that the 
original text is ‘exactly correct as it stands.” The meaning of the 
whole passage is thus paraphrased: ‘I am forgetting my work— 
but, when I do thus forget, my mind so teems with thoughts that 
I am really most busy when I seem to be least busy, and by these 
sweet thoughts I am even refreshed for my work.’ The z¢ in ‘doe 
it’ refers, if we accept this explanation, to the preceding ‘ forget’; 
and ‘lest ’ is of course only another spelling of ‘ least.’ 

The ‘ pioned, and twilled brims’ of the river-banks in the address. 
of Iris to Ceres (iv. 1. 64) get about six pages of compressed criti- 
cism ; and here, too, our editor ‘ doubts if there be any corruption 
that calls for change.’ He is inclined to Henley’s opinion that 
‘ pioned’ and ‘twilled’ refer to repairs on the banks by ‘opening 
the trenches whence they were at first raised and facing them up 
afresh with the mire those trenches contain.’ He has to admit, 
however, that dioned and twilled are as yet not proved to be old 
agricultural terms, though they ‘ will be some day, probably, suffi- 
ciently explained ’ assuch. For myself, till that dubious day comes, 
I prefer to adopt, asI have done in my edition of the play, the less 
prosaic emendation of ‘ pioned and lilied brims,’ the ‘ pioned’ being 
equivalent to ‘ peonied,’ an old spelling of peony being Dzony. This 
flower may not commend itself to our modern taste as fit for 
‘ chaste crowns,’ but old writers refer to it as ‘the mayden piony’ 
and ‘virgin peonie.’ 

The only other crux which I can take s 
‘young Scamels from the Rocke’ which Caliban promises to get 
for his new fool-sovereign Stephano. Here I am inclined to agree 
with what Dr. Furness pleasantly says in his preface :— 

What ‘scamels’ are, or are not, may be learned from the porten- 
tous mass of notes on the word, extending to two of the following 
pages, wherein there has been proposed as a substitute every article of 

ood known to man which begins and ends with s, from ‘ shamois’ to 
‘sea-owls.’ For my part, I unblushingly confess that I do not know 
what ‘scamels’ are, and: that I prefer to retain the word in the text 
and to remain in utter, invincible ignorance. From the beginning of 
the play we know that the scene lies in an enchanted island. Is this to 
be forgotten? Since the air is full of sweet sounds, why may not the 
rocks be inhabited by unknown birds of gay plumage or by vague ani- 
mals of a grateful and appetizing plumpness? Let the picture remain, 
of the dashing rocks, the stealthy, freckled whelp, and, in the clutch of 
his long nails, a young and tender scamel. 

The text of the play is followed by the Appendix, wherein are 
discussed: the condition of the text with reference to its purity, its 
brevity, etc. (pp. 271, 272); the date of composition, which the 
best recent editors agree in fixing at 1610 or 1611, the earlier ones 
having put it at various times between 1596 and 1614 (pp. 272- 
306); the source of the plot with a complete translation of ‘ The 
Fair Sidea’ by the editor, which shows how few and slight are 
the points of contact between Shakespeare’s drama and Ayrer's 
earlier German comedy (pp. 326-341); the duration of the action, 
which, being clearly stated, in the play itself as about three hours, 


ce to mention is the 


is briefly dispatched (p. 351); the music, including an interesting 


























facsimile of the original setting by R. Johnson of « Full th 
sats’ San top. spu-asby ean eecngeectem, Sear str oteivins én 
1-353); the co : $ on 
the pla ork French of Career thaes Cates gets 
the ot of the play (or ahty (pp. 55-388); a brief inte 
witchcraft e ; rydeas ion, given 
cause, ‘unless we mere. no imagination, prensa ara a mere de- 
: Lo depict its monstrosity,—to be fully hated 


lly seen’ (pp. 389-449); a sketch of a 


Queen,’ by F.G. ey re 1797, . nonenet as a Sequel “ve 
speare's Tempest,’'—for, as Dr. Furness suggests, ‘ Prospero’s 
haste in his staff and drowning his Sook seems to have 


left a painful impression on Waldron’s mind as a highly incon- 
siderate and premature act, and this “Sequel” is apparently de- 

signed to emphasize the moral that it is not safe to holla until you 

are out of the woods’ (pp. 449, 450); an account of the plan of the 

a with = of — Pa and bay consulted or quoted 
Pp. 451-457); and the index (pp. 4 5). 

iS explaining his plan the chor 453) alludes incidentally to 
criticisms made on the preceding volume, ‘As You Like It,’ be- 
cause he had not included in his notes ‘ any reference to a certain 
work which treated at some length of the play,’ the omission be- 
es naturally perhaps, attributed to the editor’s insufficient knowl- 

ge; whereas it happened that the omitted book had been in his 
library for twenty years, and mention of it was purposely excluded 
on account of its disgraceful character, which could hardly have 
been known to the critics. In the present volume I should myself 
have expected to find at least a brief reference to Mr. C. P. Cranch’s 
‘Ariel and Caliban,’ another ‘sequel’ to Shakespeare's comedy, 
which, though not so ridiculous as Waldron’s, cannot, even by the 
most partial of critics, be regarded as adding to the author's repu- 
tation; but this, like Mr. M. D. Conway's ‘ Prisons of Air,’—in 
which the idea of Prospero’s being a te gy merchant, and 
bringing him into Shakespeare’s neighborhood, is a happy stroke, 
—was purposely omitted, as Dr. Furness tells me, because if he 
had included these books he would have had to take others for 
which the limits of the volume left no room. Readers and critics 
will do well to note and perpend what he says on p. 453 :— 

Let it be borne in m‘nd that this present edition aspires merely to be 
one cum Notis VARionUM Editorum and no one can be more conscious 
than its Editor that it is, at its very best, a necessary evil. Were it, 
however, to attempt to be an edition cum Notis OMNIUM Editorum, or 
Criticorum, it would be not only an unnecessary, but an unmitigated 
evil, and all good men and true should unite in crushing it. 


While no good Shakespearian will allow any one but the editor 
to call this invaluable mes 8 necessary evil,’ it must be admitted 
that he is right in assuming that he ‘ must draw the line somewhere’ 
in his selection of material, and that he probably knows where it 
is wise to draw it better than any of his critics. 





Notes from Oxford 


THIS TERM was put out of joint by the influenza, which delayed 
everything a fortnight. The discussion on the statue of Cardinal 
Newman offered by the Newman Memorial Committee to this city 
ended in the refusal of the site in Broad Street, and it is probable 
that the statue will go to Birmingham or elsewhere. The best 
suggestion was that of Pr f. — that a bust of Newman should 
be placed in the Bodleian; and I hope that this may be done. 
Another conspicuous scholar of Trinity has been removed by the 
sudden death of Prof. Freeman, who had done so much to pro- 
mote the accurate and liberal study of history here and elsewhere. 
It isa great misfortune that his History of Sicily, of which two 
volumes had already appeared, and one is now in the press, will 
remain only a splendid fragment. The Chair of Modern History 
which he held is a Crown appointment, The general opinion seems 
to be that Lord Salisbury will appoint Mr. S. R. Gardiner, Fellow 
of All Souls’, whose contributions to the history of the seventeenth 
century give him a very strong claim on the nation and the Uni- 
versity. No man is better fitted to fulfil the part of a professor 
in this subject, to codrdinate the teaching for the school, and to 
guide the researches of the younger graduates. But there are 
some who on political or literary grounds prefer the claims of Mr. 
Lecky or Mr. Froude. 

The election of Prof. Pelham as a curator of the Bodleian, and 
of Mr. Macan, the Reader in Ancient History, as a member of the 
Hebdomadal Council, show that the scholarly and liberal forces 
in the University have considerable voting strength. Council is 
now reconsidering the question of an English School, but it is too 
soon to predict the result. In natural science studies the new 
Professor of Morphology, Mr. Ray Lankester, appears as champion 
of the cause of wider studies against the narrower professional 
tendencies which for the moment prevail; he is anxious to make 
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bre eees ore gol once more independent, instead of an ap- 
pondage the. School, as it seems to be at t. - 
As I write, Mr. Warde Fowler’s ‘Julius Cesar’ (G. P, Putnam's 
Sons) has just . It is the work of a good scholar, who 
has also the gift of style. A new edition of the late Prof. Moseley’s 
book on pp ds ppm mene ool ——. the press 
(Murtay 2): edited, with a biographical notice of Prof. ee 
. G. C. Bourne, Fellow of New College, recently head of the 
Biological Laboratory at Plymouth. 
The question of the relations of the City and University in re- 
spect of jurisdiction, police, etc., remains yet undecided. 
MARCH 25, 1892. OXONIENSIS, 








The Lounger | 
"Way Is Ir that the public seems to be more concerned with 
the earnings of authors than with those of any other class of 
bread-winners? What this one or that one mikes Jer annum by 
his pen, what he was paid for his last novel, what salary he is to 
receive as an editor—all these are the subjects of never-ending 
gossip. Zhe Publishers’ Circular may well say that ‘a great deal 
of nonsense is being talked about the earnings of popular novelists.’ 
It is the veriest ‘nonsense,’ and there is more guess-work than 
truth in the conclusions arrived at. I really don’t believe that it is 
even honest guess-work, half the time. I think that the reckless 
paragrapher simply puts down any figure that comes into his head, 
and starts it going without regard to anything but making a read- 
able item. One of these paragraphs, now going the rounds of a 
credulous press, says that Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is paid an 
average of ten cents a word for every word he writes. Now, if 
Mr. Stevenson, being an invalid, is only half as industrious as Mr. 
Rider Haggard, who enjoys the best of health, he must write two 
thousand words a day. Two thousand words, at ten cents a word, 
is $200, If he works six days in the week, he makes $1209 a week; 
and as there are fifty-two weeks in the year, his income must be 
$62,400—a sum which, in Samoa, is equivalent to at least $1,000, 
000 in New York. So we see how easy it is to give Mr. Stevenson 
what even in the United States would be called a handsome income. 





‘A CONSTANT Critic READER’ in Minneapolis writes: —‘ In read- 
ing that brilliant, sketchy work of Imbert de Saint-Amand “‘Citi- 
zeness Bcnaparte,” I stumbled upon the following surprising state- 
ment:—“ Paris had already received word by the telegraph of his 
landing” (p. 252). Have I, and many others with me, been 
wrongly taught to believe that sending messages by telegraph was 
not practised until 1837? Or did Napoleon in his off-hand way, 
upon his return from Egypt in 1799, set up a telegraph apparatus 
to announce his approach? Or was Saint-Amand the inventor ? 
I am anxious to have the matter cleared up, as it has troubled me 
not a little.’ 


A FAINT ECHO of the ‘Creative Faculty’ discussion in these 
columns comes from Italy, Za Tavola Rotunda of Naples, in its 
issue of March 27, having devoted near three pages to the famous 
‘ Battaglia di Donne.’ he writer, Signor G. Chiarini, who recog- 
nizes Zhe Critic as the ‘pit diffuso giornale litterario di New 
York,’ has gone carefully through the various numbers of the 

aper in which the subject was discussed, and summarized in 
iquid Tuscan syllables the arguments for and against the proposi- 
tion that women are not creators. He sees that many women re- 
sent the imputation, but feels that they would be much more 


‘grievously offended were Miss Seawell to call in question the 


qualities universally admitted to be theirs. That ‘brillante cam- 
pione della sesso femminile,’ ‘Signor F. W. Wigginson,’ is found 
to be ‘impertinent and aggressive’ in his defense of the sex in the 
Bazar essay on ‘ The Lilliputian Theory of Woman’; but Sigaor 
Chiarini has been discreet enough, on the whole, to avoid taking 
sides in a dangerous controversy—one that has raged in all parts 
of America, in London, and even in Dresden, where Miss Seawell’s 
article ‘excited lively and impassioned discussion in a colony of 
American amazons established in that city.” Zhe Round Tadle's’ 
participation in the ‘ Battle of the Women’ will gtiewa | provoke 
an irruption of flaming letters from volcanic Neapolitan cor- 
respondents, beside which Vesuvius will hide its diminished head. 





THE LITERARY EDITOR or book-reviewer is sometimes less 
bored than at others by his monotonous task. When he receives 
a letter from an obscure publishing-house, enclosing ‘ personal 

ossip ’ about the author of some forthcoming book, accompanied 
y a promise to send ‘a cloth copy of the book, the moment it is 
iano with the author’s autozraph,’ if only he will print the said 
gossip ‘ in advance, as news,’ he is easily able to conjure up a smile. 
And when he receives such a note as the ep 4 (written so re- 
‘cently as April 14), he can smile again —if he be of a cynical turn 
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of mind :—‘ If not out of harmony with any of your regulations, I 
TolloSing ¥ among your literary personals.” This js the = Mrs 
ollowing 1 among your literary . This is the ‘T’:—‘ Mrs. 
— send who consributed to the March , the charming little 
poem “ , which seems to have been very kindly considered by 
the newspapers of the country, is the wife of —— ——, the well- 
known journalist and writer, whose verses are familiar to the 
readers of the and - The ‘%* comes from the 
‘ well-known writer and journalist ’ whose wife’s ‘charming little 
poem ’ ‘seems to have been very kindly considered by the news- 

apers.’ But this is not the way to secure ‘ kindly consideration’ 

or ‘charming little poems.’ ‘Heaven defend us from our friends’ 
—and husbands. 














‘A WRITER'S EXPOSTULATION with the Tyrant-Editor ’ is what 
}. F. M. calls the following communication, which she sends me 
rom London :—‘ For more than twenty years the Postal Union 
has carried authors’ MSS. as “commercial papers ”"—7. ¢., at one- 
fifth the rate of letters. Italy, France, England, Germany also do 
this by their internal poset system. America, which puts so many 
restrictions upon both art and literature, deals in far more niggard 
fashion with our craft. We may send a MS. from Boston to Rome, 
from London to San Francisco for five cents, because other nations 
than our own have had a say in the matter. A parcel of the same 
weight passing from New York to Jersey City requires five times 
that amount of postage. But how strange, how illiberal, how un- 
just it is, that ner of our own editors utterly refuse to allow 
writers the benefit of this Postal Union law! Not more than half 
the newspapers and periodicals with which I have had dealings 
during the last decade are just in this matter, They will #o¢ return 
‘MSS. in an unsealed envelope, as the law requires, even when that 
envelope, a and addressed to the author, is enclosed. Many 
atime have I been compelled either to pay 75 cts. for a returned 
MS., or lose it entirely. And this in spite of the fact that I en- 
closed with my MSS. envelopes that could not be sealed without 
special reference to the mucilage bottle. I knew the case ofa 
struggling woman wronged in this way y men who would have 
resented the imputation of grinding the face of the poor. She 
pes the 60 cts. due-postage, but went dinnerless in consequence 

three days.’ 





‘FORTUNATELY,’ my correspondent continues, ‘all editors are 
not like these. The first-class magazines never commit this crime. 
The Atlantic, once upon a time, in rejecting a MS., returned it 
in an open envelope for 5 cts. and enclosed in a separate envelope 
the usual form of rejection, together with the twenty-five postage 
stamps sent for foreign postage at letter-rates. I have known 
Wide Awake to write a special letter to inform a Rejected that 
his MS. was held awaiting postage money, although that MS. 

* could have been returned ee exactly the 5 cts, of the letter of ad- 
vice! Frequently editors will not use my enclosed and gumless 
envelope at all, but one advertising their own publication—and 
always sealed. I should like to mention here (not with advertising 
design, for I always pay for them) convenient envelopes for the 
voyage of a MS. beyond sea. These thick envelopes carry the 
MS. flat, are “‘ easily opened” as the law requires, yet are securely 

fastened with eyelets and cord. They are called “the tension 
envelope,” being expandable to almost any size, and are manufact- 
ured at 150 Pearl Street, New York. They would be a boon and 
blessing to writers abroad—if only American editors were just,’ 





IT IS REPORTED in the newspapers that Mr. Henry Phipps, Jr., 
a partner of Mr. Andrew a in the steel business, has se- 
cured a twenty years’ lease of Knebworth Park, Stevenage, Hert- 
fordshire—the ancestral home of the Lytton family. The estate is 
situated about twenty-eight miles north of London, and in- 
cludes some 3000 acres. The late Lord Lytton was more of a 
poet than a man of affairs, and left his family in narrow circum- 
stances. It is to be hoped that the sale of his new book of poems, 
*Marab,’ which is copyrighted in this country, will make up, in a 
measure, for the loss he suffered for want of an American copy- 
right on his enormously circulated ‘Lucile.’ The last report of 
the Executive Committee of the Society of Authors (Mr. Walter 
Besant, Chairman) has the following paragraph :— 


Among those members whose loss by death we deplore are (1) Lord 
Lytton, always one of our greatest supporters. He took the chair at 
one of our public meetings, and at all times showed the warmest interest 
in the work and success of the Society. (2) Mr. James Russell Lowell, 
not only the American who had endeared himself to all hearts, but very 
es the friend of this Society, and the advocate of international 
copyrig it. Those who were present at the dinner of the Society in 
4888, and heard his brilliant and eloquent address, since printed in The 


. 
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Author, will want no reminder of his interest in our work and. in the 
well-being of literature on this side of the Atlantic. 


All the same, there is no room for a memorial of Lowell in West- 
minster. 2 





SOME TIME AGO, a correspondent inquired what the Spanish 
affectation of style was, to which the pm ‘gongorism’ was 
en. I referred the inquiry to Mr. Lowell, w lied (from 
t Farm, Southboro) :—‘ Gongorism was an epithet first ap- 
plied to the imitators of the Spanish poet Gongora. these found 
it easier to copy his defects, it came afterwards to mean somethin 
like what Euphuism means in English. I rather think you weal 
find all about it in Ticknor, but haven't my books here.’ The 
word is defined, with examples, in ‘ The Century Dictionary.’ 





‘* WASHINGTON’S BLACKSMITH DEAD,” is ,, writes M. 
C.; ‘but how could you let ¢ in the paragraph you quoted last 
week, “Daniel Webster paid his second term’s tuition at Dart- 
mouth by handling ‘De Tocqueville’s America,’ in Merrimac 
County, New Hampshire’? Webster's terms at Dartmouth were 
1797-1801. De Tocqueville was born in 1805; visited America in 
1831. “De la Démocratie en Amérique” appeared in 1835. H. 
Reeve’s translation was published, I think, somewhere in the 
fifties—after Webster's death, which occurred in 1852. The first 
American edition that I know of, by Francis Bowen of Cambridge, 
came out in 1862.’ 





My Own copy of De Tocqueville on Democracy in America, 
which formerly belonged to my grandfather, was the fourth Eng- 
lish edition from the eighth French edition. It was published in 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia in 1841. I have no doubt 
that there were other errors in the item in which M. C. detected 
the absurd slip regarding Webster. 





THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY has sent to the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, London, those plates of the ‘ Denkmiiler aus Aegypten 
und Aethiopien’ of Lepsius that were wanting to complete the 
ne ary: copy in the Society’s possession. The work was pub- 
lished (1849-60) at the expense of the King of Prussia, in twelve 
folios, with 963 plates, and is a masterpiece of learning and re- 
search, The Council of the Society has thanked Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow for his friendly and effective intervention in the matter of 
the missing illustrations. 





International Copyright 
THE AGREEMENT WITH GERMANY 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE and Herr von Holleben, the Ger- 
man Minister, exchanged on April 15 the ratifications of their re- 
— Governments of the copyright agreement between the 

nited States and Germany. By Article I. citizens of the United 
States will enjoy, in the German Empire, the protection of copy- 
right as regards works of literature and art against illegal repro- 
duction during their lifetime and for thirty years thereafter. The 
agreement will go into operation at the expiration of three weeks 
from the ratification, and will be eqenonne only to works not pub- 
lished at the time when it shall have gone into operation, It is. 
terminable on three months’ notice. 


The Order of Cincinnati 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

Your issue of Feb. 27 has the following note near the bottom of 
the right-hand column of page 135 :— 

*In The Critic of Feb, 13,’ writes C. R. V. of Peoria, Ill., ‘it is. 
stated that the Order of Cincinnati was made hereditary ‘‘ according to 
primogeniture.” This is really a mistake. The Society was organized 
upon the plan of thus mrpetnenee itself, but it made such a veritable 
howl amongst the radical republicans of that day, that Gen. Washing- 
ton, at the first annual meeting, persuaded the leaders to abandon the 
objectionable age Fiske’s ‘‘ Critical Period of American History” is 
my authority for this statement.’ 

The statement in 7he Critic to which C. R. V. refers was not 
that the Order of Cincinnati was made hereditary according to 
primogeniture, but that the righi to membership was made inherit- 
able. ‘The right of succession is not absolute, but subject to the 
judgment of the Society, so that the law of inheritance confers. 
only the right to be voted for, and the Society admits or declines. 
to admit according to its estimate of the character of the eldest 
male descendant.’ C. R. V. appears to be inaccurate also in refer- 
ring to the first annual meeting of the Society. The different 
State organizations hold annual meetings, but the entire Order is 





represented only at the general meetings, which are triennial 
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The following extracts are from The North American Review for 
October, 1853:— 


‘It was at this meeting [May 4, 1784] that a reformed Constitution, 
confining the Society entirely to its re gr members, and doing away 
altogether with the hereditary part of institution, as at first agreed 
upon, as well as all members, was proposed, and, much 
against the personal inclinations of a large proportion of the. 5 
carried. But as the General Society had no power to effect such an 
alteration, all it could do was to address a circular recommendatory let- 
ter to the State Societies, strongly urging the changes ; and, h 
warmly pressed yy oaen both as President-General of the -So- 
ciety, in the circular above alluded to, and in his private co nd- 
ence, it was never acceded to by the State Societies. Consequently the 
Cincinnati exist to this day precisely on the same footing as when they 
were first united. tattle 

It is doubtless owing to the fact that the General meeting of 1784 had 
consented to and recommended the abolishment of the principle of 

rimogeniture or hereditary succession, etc., and to the views of its ef- 
‘ect as above expressed by Washington, that the idea got abroad that 
the change had been ratified by the Cincinnatiat large. We have shown 
this to be an error; nevertheless, it is so laid down even by the accurate 
Marshall, who, one would suppose, must have had personal opportu- 
nities of knowing better, and is repeated by Sparks, Guizot, and Hild- 
reth, and, last of all, Mr, Charles Francis Adams, in his edition of the 
works of his grandfather, while disagreeing with the prognostications of 
evil from its continuance expressed by President Adams, takes occasion 
to praise the wisdom of the Society in relinquishing the obnoxious fea- 
tures of its Constitution and bowing before the storm. If, therefore, 
this historical oversight is worthy of contradiction at all, it is high time 
it were done now, ere it be inadvertently repeated in the forthcoming 
volume of Mr. Bancroft. 


An interesting account of the Society will also be found in Zhe 
Army and Navy Journal of March 16, 1889, from which the fol- 
lowing is taken :— 


Membership from an original member descends to the eldest lineal 
male descendant at common law of such propositus. The hereditarily 
entitled applicant must, however, apply to the proper State Society and 
be found worthy, Otherwise he ma be excluded, and the next in suc- 
cession taken. Such selection would not, however, exclude the proper 
heir subsequently born of the eldest line on the happening of a vacancy. 
Where there is a minor heir the right of succession remains in abeyance 
until his majority. Where the direct male line of an original member 
is extinct and there are descendants through intervening female de- 
scendants, each State Society claims the right of selection from among 
such descendants, 

Where there are no descendants uf an original member, then the col- 
jateral branch judged worthy is accepted, and the general rule in such 
case is to take the eldest direct male descendant of the eldest brother of 
the original member, although this is not imperative. 

The same rules of descent apply in cases where the applicant’s ances- 
tor was not an original member, but was entitled to have been one or 
died in service, or was killed or mortally wounded in action. If such 
ancestor belonged to a State Line, where the State Society is extinct, 
the hereditarily entitled applicant can apply to an existing State So- 
ciety. 


The pete Fame made by Gen. R. B. Hayes in an address 
on the Loyal Legion (‘ Personal Recollections of the Rebellion,’ 
pp. 376-7), are also of interest in this connection :— 


Wishing to impart to their beloved society an element of durability 
which otherwise could not belong to it, they provided that its regular 
membership should be inheritable and gin Aer upon prin- 
ciples analogous to those of legal descent, and limited to the eldest male 
posterity. Hamilton and other prominent and earnest advocates of the 
institution objected to this provision, because it seemed to refer to mere 
birth what properly belonged to merit, and because it was inconsistent 
with the genius of the society and with true republican principles 
There were for a time, also, hostility, angry discussion, and even un- 
friendly legislation. in several of the States. But gradually it became 
clear that no rights were conferred or sought by the society in deroga- 
tion of the rights of other citizens ; that the distinction was social and 
individual, and practically in no way distinguishable from that natural 

for ancestry, which, in the lan of Mr. Webster, ‘ elevates 
the character and improves the heart.’ e Revolutionary sires who 
had fought through the seven long and anxious years of the war, about 
to return in poverty to their homes, were sadly conscious of the great 
disadvantages in which they were to pass their declining years. Their 
neighbors who had not shared the. dangers, hardships, and sacrifices of 
the war, but who had saved and perhaps increased their estates, were 
able td'leave to their children a competency for their support, and for 
their social consideration. Not so with the scarred veterans of the 
army of Washington. The only inheritance they could leave to their 
children was the good name which accrues to him who risks all and 
devotes all to serve faithfully his country. Considerations like this 
gtadually acquired their due weight in the judgment of the patriotic 
pe and long before the last Revolutionary veteran went to his -re- 


the Society of the Cincinnati was regarded as an institution which 
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worthily and honorably represented and preserved the heroic deeds of 
our country’s golden age. 2 
Should any further proof be required of the accuracy of the 
statement which C. A. V. says is 7 a mistake, there will be 
little difficulty in furnishing the names of many of the active mem- 
bers of the Society of the Cincinnati. Should the fact that there 
are active members still leave a doubt, any one of these members 
could doubtless dispel it by describing his admission to member- 
ship. THE REVIEWER, 





Boston Letter 


‘ WHO IS BEULAH ?’ I asked at Lee & Shepard’s yesterday and 
then of course added, ‘ Yes, I know she is the author of “ Zarailla” 
and of “ Tatters,” but what is her personal history? What is her 
first name?’ ‘Beulah,’ was the reply. ‘What is her last name, 
then?’ ‘Beulah,’ was the reply in, with asmile. ‘Do 
mean '—— I began. ‘ Exactly,’ said my friend, as he turned over 
a pet oe so that I might see the inscription on the back, ‘ that is 
all of her name, so far as we know.’ e inscription written in a 
big thick hand, as if the writer had dipped the end of a match in 
an ink bottle, read : ‘Mr. Lee, with the compliments of Beulah.’ 
She always signs her name in that simple way. It is said that 
though her mother was an American, her father was a Mexican 
and she was born in Mexico. She is now a pupil at the school of 
oratory in Boston and being very plentifully favored by the god of 
riches is not compelled by necessity to write her stories but is led 
to the work through ambition. It is also said that she wanted to 
go on the stage; as do most vivacious, enterprising young girls . 
who have a talent for elocution, but that her family objected. The 
poor which hangs in the office of Lee & Shepard shows a piquant, 

ndsome face, It has a hint of coquetry in its features but also 
a brightness that warrants a little of this play of vanity. I am 
told that her first book, ‘ Zarailla,’ had an enormous sale, and her 
present story of ‘ Tatters,’ which pictures life in the slums of the 
— cities, has started out with a vigorous sale also. 

mong other books soon coming from Lee & Shepard's is ‘ The 

Adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Hannibal Hawkins, a humorous 
sketch of New England life by Belle C. Greene. The author is 
the wife of a New Hampshire bookseller and has already written 
‘ The Adventures of an Old Maid.’ Mary Farley Sanborn, author 
of ‘Sweet and Twenty,’ a story of last summer, has written a new 
novel entitled ‘It Came to Pass,’ which will also be put on the 
market soon by Lee & Shepard. She is a Malden lady and her 
husband is widely known in Boston circles as Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

I can take it for granted, I suppose, that every reader—profes- 
sional author or not—at some time in his life has written a story 
for the magazines (who can plead guiltless?) and that being the 
case I can also take it for granted, F feel sure, that he has waited 
patiently three months before learning that the story was accepted 
and has then waited impatiently six months (or more) before it 
was printed. There are one or two cases on record where the 
author has died before his work came to the eyes of the public. No 
wonder then that it took away my breath when I heard what I did 
hear regarding that story by William Maynadier Browne in the 
April number of Scribner's. It is the story of the kind-hearted, illit- 
erate but wealthy Irishman ‘ of the blood: royal’ whose type-writer 
attempted to rob him, only to have coals of fire heaped upon her 
head, That story, 1 am told, was accepted just one week after it 
was received. More than that, when the author, a week after- 
wards, sought to make a correction in the manuscript he was in- 
formed that the change could not be made, as the story was already 
in the forms and being printed. Mr. Browne is the editor of the 
new Boston publication ‘Two Tales,’ and when next I see him I 
intend to ask whether this remarkable story is absolutely true. 
But I have it from such good sources that I have little doubt of its 
authenticity. 

The dinner at the Vendome last night in honor of Rev. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale proved a thorough success, both in enjoy- 
ment for those.present and in appreciative tribute to the honored 
clergyman and author. At the head of the table sat ex-Gov. John 
D. Long, suave, — and eloquent as ever. In fact, it is com- 
monly held that Gov. Long and Dr, Hale are the best after-dinner 
speakers of Boston, and the fact that both of these gentlemen are 
teetotalers has been effectively used as an argument against the 
general belief that man’s best sentiments flow only after an inspir- 
ing draught of the after-dinner solace. Gathered around the 
board were representatives of various religious denominations and 
various professions. Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of Zhe 
Christian Union, sat not far away from the Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. The gray-haired, but sturdy and aggressive old line 
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politician, Hon. A. W. Beard, collector of the Port of Boston, sat 
near the head, only a short distance from that most beloved and 
gentle of all preachers, Rev. Dr. Andrew P, Peabody. Ex-Con- 

W. W. Crapo and State Treasurer George A. Marden 
Felped represent political life, while Prof. C. C. Everett, of Har- 
vard, President E. H. Capen, of Tufts College, and S. B. Capen, 
of the Boston School Committee, were among those who repre- 
sented the educational interests. Hon. Alexander H. Rice, so 
well known from his long business career as well as from his work 
in the Governor’s chair, Robert Treat Paine, of aristocratic fam- 
ily, but in his continued work among the poor of remarkable demo- 
cratic tendency, Horace E. Scudder, editor of the Atlantic Month- 
4, Curtis Guild, Jr., son of the well-known editor, and himself a 

ve journalist and political leader of the present genera- 
tion, William H. McElroy, of the New York Tribune, and Rev. 
Philip Moxom were there to congratulate with well-rounded 

hrases. 
¥ The happiest descriptions tg to Dr. Hale were those of Dr. 
Holmes and Dr. Peabody. The former indicated the busy clergy- 
man’s indefatigability by calling him the ‘ living dynamo’ ; the lat- 
ter, going to Thomas Jefferson for a word, declared that ‘ pantol- 
was the description of his friend’s versatility in literature. 

r. McElroy, alluding to Dr. Hale's menrepeper work, said he 
might be giving away an editorial secret, but he would say that 
during the Kansas trouble the Boston clergyman wrote the best of 
the editorials on that subject in the New York Zrzbune ; Dr. Hale 
did the work and the 7rzdune got,the credit. 

In conclusion, Mr. McElroy read the following lines :— 
All hail to thee, a three-score years and ten, 
Thou youngest, brightest, helpfullest of men, 
Solving life’s riddles in an age of doubt, 

By ever looking upward, forward, out. 

All hail to thee, ah, were the world all Hale, 
Whatever things are true should sure prevail. 
Faith, hope and love the world anew would mould, 
And usher in the blessed age of gold. 

Methinks if Abou could but understand, 

Thy deeds at any call to lend a hand, 

He’d beg the Angel, ‘ Take thy pen and write 
Above my name in characters of light 

A worthier one ; a name that ne’er shall fail, 
And e’er grow brighter—Edward Everett Hale.’ 


Mr. eet also read Dr. Holmes’s poem, as the genial auto- 
crat was unable to be present. It read :— 
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Night after night the incandescent arc 
Has fought its dazzling battle with the dark, 
Our doubtful paths with purest ray illumed, 
Untired, undimmed, unswerving, unconsumed. 
II, 
A slender wire the living light conveys 
That startles midnight with its noonday blaze. 
Through that same channel streams the giant force 
That whirls the wheels along their clanking course, 
When, like a mail-clad monster, o’er the plain, 
With clash and clamor sweeps the broomstick train. 
III. 


Whence gains the wondrous wire its twofold dower, 

Its double heritage of light and power? 

Ask of the motor-man—he ought to know— 

And he will tell you ‘ from the dynamo.’ 

And what again, the dynamo inspires ? 

‘ A mighty engine, urged by quickening fires,’ 
IV. 

When I beheld that large untiring brain, 

Which seventy winters have assailed in vain, 

Toiling, still toiling, at the endless task, 

With patience such as Sisyphus might ask, 

To flood the paths of ignorance with light, 

To speed the progress of the struggling right, 

Its burning pulses borrowed from a heart 

That claims in every grief a brother’s part, . 

My lips r t with reverence ‘ Even so— 

This is in truth a living dynamo.’ 


V. 
Be sure to heed its lesson while we may, 
Look up for light to guide our devious way— 
Look forward bravely—look not weakly back— 
The past is done with. Mind the coming track : 
Look in with searching eye and courage stout, 
But when temptation comes, look out! Look out ! 


VI. 
Heaven grant all blessings time and earth can give 
To him whose life has taught us how to live. 





This was a turning-point in her career. 
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‘Tae Toaston Castes cane ot xs 
e Twenti tury counts its ering years. 
While many a birthday tells its cheerful tale, 

And the round hundredth shouts ‘All hail! All hail !’ 

John G. Whittier wrote :—‘ I am not able to leave home or to 
write anything for the occasion of Dr. Hale’s reception and dinner. 
Trusting that the reception will be worthy of the occasion, and 
deeply regretting that I cannot testify by my presence the love 
and high esteem which I feel for my friend Hale, I am, thine truly.’ 

From the editor of the Century, came this message :—‘I am 
sorry that I cannot be present at the dinner to Edward Everett 
Hale, in order to take again, with congratulations, the hand that 
has added works of such original and proenet genius to the fiction 
of the New World, which has sent forth such messages and watch- 
words of human brotherhood and performed so many deeds of 
helpfulness and good cheer in a world of trouble.’ 

rge William Curtis, of Harper’s Weekly, wrote :—‘ No one 
will come to this dinner with greater alacrity and pleasure than I 
should if I could—a plea of which, in this case, I am a little 
ashamed, because Dr. Hale always can, if he will. But. then, we 
cannot, all of us, be Dr. Hales. If we could, I do not see but that - 
his life’s happy task of making men better would be superfluous. 
'n wishing him every joy and blessing upon reaching his 7oth 
i we may all be sure that upon reaching his goth year he will 
e as Hale as he is now,—and what more could affection and ad- 
miration wish for him?’ 

Altogether it was a most happy celebration, and one that echoed 
the feeling of all Boston. 

BosTON, April 19, 1892. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE, 


Amelia B. Edwards 


AMELIA BLANDFORD EDWARDS, whose death was announced 
on the 16th.inst., was born in London in 1831; but for years her 
home had been The Larches, Westbury on Trym, near Bristol. 
Her father, an Army officer, served in the Peninsular war ; through 
her mether, the daughter of an Irish barrister, Robert Walpole, 
she claimed tedationthip with the famous family of that name. At 
the age of four she wrote a story, printed it in capital letters with 
her pen and illustrated it with vignettes in several colors. At seven 
she composed a poem, ‘ The Knights of Old,’ and a weekly journal 
published it. At twelve she had the pleasure of having a novel of 
the time of Edward III. printed in Ze London Pioneer, a penny 
paper. Such works as Wilkinson's ‘ Ancient Egyptians,’ Layard’s 
‘Nineveh ’ and Stephen’s ‘ Central America’ had a special fascina- 
tion for her. At twenty-one she began to write stories for Cham- 
ber’s Journal and other periodicals. Her first novel was ‘My 
Brother's Wife,’ published in 1855 ; then followed ‘ The Ladder of 
Life’ in 1857, ‘Hand and Glove’ in 1858, ‘Barbara’s History ’ in 
1864, ‘ Half a Million of Money’ and ‘ Miss Carew’ (a volume of 
short stories) in 1865, ‘ Debenham’s Vow’ (with a description of 
blockade-running in Charleston harbor) ‘in 1870, ‘In the Days of 
My Youth’ (describing student life in Paris) and ‘ Monsieur 
Maurice’ (short stories) in 1873, and ‘Lord Brackenbury,’ in 
which she reached the height of her popular success as a 
novel-writer, in 1880. Here were eight novels in twenty- 
five years. It was her habit to take about two years in pre- 
paring and writing out a’ novel. Some of her ventures in poetry 
were brought together in a volume of ‘Ballads’ in 1865. Among 
her first efforts were a summary of English history in 1856, a sum- 
mary of French history in 1858, and a translation of ‘A Lady’s 
Captivity among the Chinese Pirates,’ also in the last-named year. 
‘ The Story of Cervantes’ in 1863, and a volume of selections, ‘A 
Poetry Book of Elder Poets,’ in 1879, count among her miscel- 
laneous lite: works. So early as 1862 she had written a volume 
of travel, ‘Sights and Stories: A Holiday Tour through North 
Belgium,’ and the books by which she is best known outside her 
novels are in this field. Her book on the Dolomites, ‘ Untrodden 
Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys,’ appeared in 1873,and her Egyp- 
tian book, ‘A Thousand Miles up the Nile,’ in 1876. This long 
and creditable record of literary activity omits an enormous 
amount of work in the periodicals and transactions of learned 
societies ; for instance, a paper by her, ‘Some Early Alphabetic 
Signs Recently Discovered in the Fayum,’ had the honor of being 
twice read (b ma og her absence) at the Oriental Congress 
in Sweden in September, 1889, at the meeting in Stockholm; before 
se Oscar, and afterward, at the special request of he in 
Pasha, at another session in Christiana. Many contributions from 
her pen have appeared in the London 7imes, The Academy, and 
other English journals, 

A rainy season in Italy in 1874 drove Miss Edwards to Egypt. 
We quote from an article 
by Mr. R. R. Bowker, printed in Harper's Bazar in Oct. 1889 :— 
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‘ Her book [“ A Thousand Miles up the Nile ”] is one of the most 
Sane, an tebrning, Skt eee ot re pt 


appeared, and taken with “ Egypt of the Past,” by Sir 
mus Wilson, which she helped him to prepare, and ‘heh was left 
to her as a at his death, the reader will get from it a won- 


derful view of this wonderful land thr the whole range of its 
long history. On most of her gas od iss Edwards was accom- 
panied by her friend, Miss North, who as a botanical painter has 
rivalled Miss Edwards in her range of travel and of production. A 
little building in Kew Botanical , near London, now en- 
closes the pictures of Miss North, and is one of the most interest- 
ing features of that interesting place. 

‘When Miss Edwards returned from Egypt she was fired with 
the desire to stop the destruction of antiquities which was ruth- 
lessly going on, and there was gradually evolved in her mind the 
idea of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, with which her name has 
since been identified. Aftera number of discouragements, because 
of the state of things in Egypt, she at last found her opportunity, 
and sent a circular letter to a number of English scholars, who 
came together one day at the British Museum and founded the 
Fund. Miss Edwards and her friend Mr. Poole, of the British Mu- 
seum, were made Honorary Secretaries, but the work fell at the 
first largely, and afterward altogether, upon Miss Edwards’ shoul- 
ders. Explorers were sent out who discovered Tanis, the Scri 
tural Zoan, found the treasure city of Pithom, also mentioned in the 
Scriptures, and added in one way and another many links in the 
chain which binds together sacred and secular chronology. Man 
of the results of these explorations have been recorded by Miss Ed- 
wards herself in her two articles in Harper's Magazine, and other 
results are to be seen in the Boston Art Museum, where, owing to 
Miss Edwards’ titude for the American support she had re- 
ceived—largely through the labors of her friend Dr. William C. 
Winslow, Honorary Secretary of the American branch—a very 
liberal share of the “find” has been permanently placed. Miss 
Edwards’ scholarship has been recognized by the degree of L.H.D., 

iven to her by Columbia College, and of LL.D., given to her by 

mith College, Northampton. She is also a member of many 
learned societies, and has been spoken of as “the most learned 
woman in the world,” though she herself would be likely to sur- 
render this title in favor of her polyglot sister, the Princess Dora 
d’Istria of Italy. Miss Edwards arrives in this country within a 
few days, and will give her opening lecture in the Brooklyn Library 
course on November 7. Thereafter she is engaged nearly every 
week-night for a hundred days, for few lecturers coming to us from 
England have been so welcomed in advance in this practical way 
as she has been. And she deserves her welcome.’ 

Dr. Edwards met with great success as a lecturer here, her 
pleasant face and voice adding greatly to the charm of her vivid 
descriptions of things Egyptian. The substance of her addresses 
appeared in book form last year, under the title of ‘ Pharaohs, Fel- 
lahs and Explorers.’ 


Walt Whitman 


THE CASKET containing the remains of Walt Whitman, which, 
since the day of his funeral had rested upon trestles on the floor 
of the tomb in Harley Cemetery, Camden, were placed on April 
13 in the crypt prepared for them at the back of the tomb and 
hermetically sealed. Only the cemetery officials and the under- 
taker were present. 

In the preface to his ‘Selected Poems by Walt Whitman,’ Mr. 
Arthur Stedman says :—‘ Some may declare that I have tried to 
chisel a statuette out of a particularly rugged boulder, but if they 
will admit that the carving eis been neatly done, they are welcome 
to call the book a paradox.’ 

In one of the last letters received by the editors of Zhe Critic 
from the late Wolcott Balestier, that brilliant young author, editor 
and publisher, wrote as follows:—‘I am writing Whitman to 
ask his permission to include his books in the “ English Library ”’ 
[the Continental rival to the Tauchnitz], and, at the same time, 
suggesting to him what may be the perfectly fantastic and impos- 
sible notion of purchasing his copyrights, it having occurred to me 
that a fairly handsome sum in bul — ease his declining years. 
For my own part, I am entirely willing to bet on Whitman's 
future, and to look upon it as aninvestment. It has always struck 
me as strange that the most absolutely democratic person extant 
should be published in so aristocratic and exclusive a form that 
no poor man can afford to buy him. Here, indeed, he is published 
at 9d. per volume; but not so in America, and a publisher like my 
friend Mr. Lovell, who would issue his books both in the cloth of the 
peerage and in the paper of the Great Big People, might bring his 
works home to those who will finally most profit by them. hit- 
man, in whom I need not say I firmly believe, will never “ have his 
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due effect” until he is pate a shape where the men who. use 
their muscles can get at him. extraor results that have 
followed the publication of Henry epee Oey a edition reall 
makes me think there is something in this. * * * On second 
thoughts, I will not write to Whitman till I hear from you neni 
more about how he is situated, and whether you think he 

like such an arrangement. It might be a boon to him, but he might 
think it a curse, and I should only want to do what would please 
oe and bless him. Perhaps you will write me your notion about 


We wrote to Mr. Whitman on the subject, and at last accounts 
he had placed the matter, for negotiation, in the hands of his friend 
Mr. Buxton Forman of London. 

Referring to the conclusion of Theodore Watts’s article on Walt 
Whitman in Zhe Athenaeum of April 2,‘A Man of Letters writes 
to The Pall Mall Gazette :—‘ When we read the foul and filthy 
image with which that critic has defiled his article, and when we 
think of the long and blameless and helpful life of this sweet old 
man with the earth still dry upon his coffin, I think that the epi- 
sode is one of the most outrageous in the whole sad, foolish, bitter 
history of criticism.’ 

The Radical Review publishes the poet’s portrait and begins 
thus a long article Seodel ‘In Memoriam ’ :— 

Posterity alone will be able to assign to the erratic genius of Whitman 
its proper niche in the temple of cle In the battle of life he has 
fought under a withering fire of criticism, and only when the smoke of 
the enemy’s ¢annon has lifted shall we discern clearly the issue of the 
strife. That Walt Whitman’s fame will grow with the ages is our own 
firm conviction, and if aught were needed to confirm or deepen that 
conviction it is the tardy honor which, like the rays of the silvery moon, 
has come in the evening as a balm to the scorching fires of criticism to 
which his early life was subjected. 


Punch, April 9. 
‘ The good grey poet’ gone! Brave, hopeful Walt ! 
He might not be a singer without fault, 
And his large rough-hewn rhythm did not chime 
With dulcet daintiness of time and rhyme. 
He was no neater than wide Nature's wild, 
More metrical than sea-winds. Culture’s child, 
Lapped in luxurious laws of line and lilt, 
Shrank from him shuddering, who was roughly built 
As cyclopean temples. Yet there rang 
True music through his rhapsodies, as he sang 
Of brotherhood, and freedom, love and hope, 
With strong wide sympathy which dared to cope 
With all life’s phases, and call naught unclean. 
Whilst hearts are generous, and whilst woods are green, 
He shall find hearers, who, in a slack time 
Of puny bards and pessimistic rhyme, 
Dared to bid men adventure and rejoice. 
His ‘ yawp barbaric’ was a human voice ; 
The singer was a man. America 
Is poorer by a stalwart soul to-day, 
And may feel pride that she-has-given birth 
To this stout laureate of old Mother Earth. 


ANDR# RAFFALOVICH, in The Hawk. 


Not since some mariners heard voices sobbing— 

Strange voices sobbing for the great god Pan— 

Not till Walt Whitman’s beating heart ceased throbbing, 

Did Nature lose a lover like this man. 

The lover of the spirit and the flesh, 

The beauty of the naked world his soul 

Beheld beneath time’s wrinkled veil as fresh 

As Adam saw it, flawless, blessed, whole. 

He looked beyond mere evil and mere good, 

Success and failure, triumph and complaint, 

Life, love, and death, he loved and understood, 

The prostitute, the felon, and the saint, 

The young men singing as they walk along, 

‘With open mouths their loud melodious song.’ 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

It may interest you to know how the necessities of Walt Whit- 
man were once relieved, and you can make such use of the facts 
as you please. I visited him in 1885, I think it was, and found 
him in much the state described by the Lounger on April 12. He 
seemed to me to be in a condition of wretched poverty, but cheer- 
ful, contented and even happy. I had for some time enjoyed the 
acquaintance of William M. Rossetti, who has been one of his 
warmest admirers for many years. Within the next few days Ll 
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wrote to Mr. Rossetti, setting forth the condition in which I had 
found his aged friend. Upon receiving my letter he wrote to me, 
asking further particulars, and stating he had taken steps to 
raise a contribution from Whitman's London admirers, for his 
prompt relief. He had published a notice to this effect in The 
Atheneum, of which he sent me a copy, adding :—‘ You can see 
wows. yom letter has accomplished.’ I am quite sure that he men- 
tioned Mrs. Gilchrist as one who had interested herself in raising 
the Walt Whitman relief fund. It seemed to me that I was fairly 
‘elected’ to help this movement, and I forwarded my ‘mite’ to 
Mr. Rossetti. The little draft was duly paid in London, and re- 
turned to the Hamilton County (Iowa) Bank with Rossetti’s en- 
dorsement. Mr. Rossetti afterward wrote me that I was the only 
— contributor to this fund, which amounted to 150/. (some 
7 50). 

This matter is mentioned in the Life of Mrs. Gilchrist by her 
son, the artist, who crossed the ocean to paint Whitman’s portrait. 
Not long after this money was sent over, the American friends of 
: vd. ey grey poet’ presented him with a horse and buggy, which 
added so much to the comfort of his few remaining years. 

While there can be no doubt that Whitman’s devoted friends on 
this side were in the habit of contributing to his necessities for 
many years, they were fewer in number than those in England, to 
whom his actual needs were unknown until Mr. Rossetti’s item 
appeared in The Atheneum. The latter acted at once, raising a 
sum which for some time enabled Whitman to live comfortably— 
for him. CHARLES ALDRICH. 

STATE LIBRARY, DEs MOINES, IowA, 8 April, 1892. 





The Shelley Monument 


Mr. OnsLow Forp’s monument to Shelley, designed at 
the request of the poet’s daughter-in-law, Lady Shelley, will 
be set up in the garden of University College, Oxford, on 
Aug. 4, the one-hundredth anniversary of Shelley’s birth. We 
quote from Zhe Atheneum’s account of it:— 


* * * Mr. Ford has designed a whole-length statue, rather 
more than ordinary life size, of somewhat warmly tinted white 
marble, lying at full length, and quite naked, upon a slab of pale 
sea-green Irish marble, which is carved in a broad and unobtrusive 
fashion so as to suggest, without exactly representing it, the shore 
on which the poet’s corpse was found. The figure reclines on the 
left shoulder and slightly backwards; the head rests on the ground 
amid the flowing masses of its long hair, which are as if the sea had 
left them so; the noble face is upturned, the eyes are closed, the 
lips are slightly parted, and the expression is that of happy and 
Sage death. The left arm, with its relaxed hand, lies close to the 

ody, which the right arm crosses so as to rest upon the ground in 
front. The right leg is extended straight downwards, and the left 
leg, its knee being bent, lies under the right. The attitude, in fact, 
is one of rare yet simple naturalness and grace. In style, finish, 
and motive, the figure leaves nothing to be desired. Above and 
behind the head Mr. Ford has disposed a branch of bay, which, 
curving over, forms a sort of wreath, and, being of gilt bronze, may 
indicate, without actually representing, a halo such as sculptors 
have sometimes placed eoet the brows of the drowned Orpheus. 

The sea-green slab rests upon a somewhat larger slab of the 
same kind, and forms the base proper of this portion of the monu- 
ment. The usual sarcophagus being eliminated, these slabs and 
the figure of the dead poet are borne upon the heads and upraised 
wings of two ny of green bronze, which resemble the well- 
known lion of St. Mark. They are seated back to back, facing 
right and left of the monument, and, being architectonically treated, 
as well as designed with ample grasp of the subject, contrast ex- 
pressively with the purified realism of the statue they support, 
while their color assorts with the slabs above them and the 
deep block of Rosso di Levanto they sit upon, which is the plinth 
oe of the monument. In the middle of this, between the lions, 
and in front of the composition, is a life-sized, half-draped statue 
in white marble of a silent muse, who is seated upon the plinth, 
leaning slightly to her right, and resting her head upon one hand 
that holds the lyre, which in turn rests upon the plinth. The lyre 
is formed of the horns of an antelope attached to a crab’s shell. 
The mournful face of the muse, and the action of her left hand, 
which is raised a little, seem to indicate that she is lamenting the 
death of Adonais. The feet of the muse rest on the base of the 
monument, which comprises three steps, and is bowed so as to ad- 
vance in front to form a kind of pedestal for the feet. This base is 
entirely of polished black marble, moulded in its outlines so as to 
assort with the plinth of Rosso di Levanto which arises from it. A 
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ribbon carved in festoons is inscribed with the following motto 
from ‘Adonais ’:— 

He is made one with Nature, there is heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light; 
In a panel below the muse’s feet is the name of ‘ Shelley.’ 

From the ground to the summit the composition is 7 ft. 2 in. 
high, and, so as to admit the recumbent figure, proportionately 
wide. The base proper on which the whole stands is about 3 ft. 
wider than the sea-green slab. At Oxford the memorial will stand 
under a sort of temple of Ionic columns sustaining an appropriate 
entablature, the roof within which is to be of glass, in order that 
the sculptures may be seen in. a proper light from above. The 
temple was designed by Mr. Basil Champneys. Lady Shelley—in 
thus fulfilling the wishes of her late husband—has subscribed 
largely to the cost of the whole work and setting up of the monu- 
ment. A full-size and faithfully colored cast of the monument 
proper will be shown at the approaching exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

THE ANNUAL exhibition of water-colors at the Union League 
Club, April 14-16, included an admirable Turner, ‘The Carron 
Iron Works,’ by night, belching forth flame and smoke ; a snow scene 
by J. Ten Kate, ‘ Vue de Paris’ ; an India-ink sketch by Constable ; 
a drawing of a Spanish girl in bare feet and auburn ringlets, by 
Gavarni; and drawings in crayon and pastel by J. F. Millet and 
Puvis de Chavannes. Among the American artists represented 
were Winslow Homer, Childe Hassam, and F. Hopkinson Smith; 
but their pictures had been seen at former exhibitions. 

—At the sale of the Wm. B. Dinsmore collection last week, the 
$29,298 received in bids meant an average of about $256 per paint- 
ing. 

—M. Thomas Couture, the famous French painter, was a per- 
sonal acquaintance of the American painter, G. P. A. Healy, who 
writes of him in an illustrated article in the May Century. The 
work of the new American sculptor, Herbert Adams, is written of in 


the May Century, where a full-page portrait bust of his is repro- 
duced. 





Roswell Smith 


THE DEATH OF Roswell Smith, President of the Century Com- 
pany, which occurred at his residence, 24 East 51st Street, on 
Monday morning, was not unexpected. For the past month he has 
been in a dying condition and for the past three years and more 
he has suffered from an incurable disease, besides this he has had 
three strokes of paralysis, so that his friends had long ago given 
up hope of his recovery. 

Roswell Smith was born at Lebanon, Conn., on the 3oth of 
March, 1829. His uncle, Roswell C. Smith, was the author of 
Smith’s Grammar and Smith’s Arithmetic and other successful 
school books so that the boyhood of Roswell Smith was spent 
in a more or less bookish atmosphere, and at the age of fourteen he 
entered the employ of Paine & Burgess, publishers, in this city. 
After leaving there he entered the Brown University, and took the 
English scientific course. He then studied law in Hartford, Conn., 
and went to Lafayette, Ind., to practise it. Besides practising law 
he engaged in the real estate business and was the agent of the 
Home Insurance Company in that city. In 1852 he married Miss 
Annie Ellsworth, only daughter of the first United States Com- 
missioner of Patents, Henry L. Ellsworth. It was Miss Ellsworth 
who sent the first telegraphic message, ‘ What hath God wrought ?’ 
over Prof. Morse’s trial wire. 

In 1868 Roswell Smith went abroad with his wife and daughter 
after having made a comfortable fortune in the West. There he 
met the late Dr. J. G. Holland, who was also travelling with his 
family. An acquaintance was made that ripened into the closest 
friendship and it was while talking over their plans for the future 
one night in Geneva that Dr. Holland mentioned the desire of his 
heart, which was to edit a monthly magazine which should be de- 
voted to the development of American literature and art. Scrzd- 
ner’s Magazine was the outcoming of this conversation. In 1881 
Mr. Smith, who had bought out Dr. Holland's interest in the 
magazine from his heirs, bought out the interest of Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons also, and changed its name to The Centu The un- 


dertaking was a bold one, but like everything that Mr. Smith put 
his hand to it was successful. 
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The idea of the Century Dictionary originated with Mr. Smith, 
‘who was always a man of ideas, He was the first publisher to 
urge the sale of an American magazine in England, and he ar- 

personally for the circulation of The Century and St. 
Nicholas in that country twenty years ago. om 

Mr. Smith was a man of large ideas and of large charity. JHe 
did everything on a big and generous scale, and was beloved and 
admired by his associates in business. His death will make no 
change in the conduct of the Century Company’s affairs, as his long 


illness has prevented his taking any active part in its management - 


for some time past. 

Mr. Smith leaves a widow and one child, Mrs. Geo. Inness, Jr., 
the wife of the artist. His funeral, which occurred from the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church on Thursday last, was largely 
attended by the leading publishers as well as by many authors who 
wished to pay their respects to his memory. 





Notes 


Harper's Weekly of April 23 has a special literary interest in 
an article, by Anne D. Hallowell, relating ‘An Episode in the Life 
of James Russell Lowell.” Mrs. Hallowell is the daughter of Ed- 
ward M. Davis, of Philadelphia, a prominent actor in the early 
anti-slavery movement, at whose home some of the incidents which 
she narrates occurred. The article contains many letters full of 
domestic interest, written by Mr. and Mrs. Lowell in the earl 
days of their married life to Mr. Davis and his wife—letters whic 
have never before been published. It also includes a poem by Mr. 
Lowell, ‘ A Rallying Cry for New England against the Annexation 
of Texas,’ which does not appear in any edition of his works. The 
article will be accompanied by portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Lowell 
from daguerreotypes taken soon after their marriage. 


—Success still follows Mr. Richard Harding Davis's efforts. His 
latest book, ‘ Van Bibber and Others,’ has met the fate of his other 
stories—instant popularity. 


—The following literary notes are among the latest cable news : 
—Six thousand copies of Lord Tennyson’s ‘ The Foresters, Robin 
Hood, and Maid Marian,’ have already been sold in England, and 
there is no sign of any abatement in the demand.—Chatto & Win- 
dus, of London, will soon publish a reprint of Rossetti’s selection of 
the poems of Walt Whitman, which appeared in 1868. The work 
has long been out of print.—The Clarendon Press will publish 
very soon the first volume of a ‘ History of the New World Called 
America,’ by Mr. F. J. Payne, which represents the results of many 
years’ devotion to the subject, based upon a study, not only of the 
Spanish authorities, but also of the extant remains of aboriginal 
literature. Mr. William Heinemann has in the press a volume of 
short stories by the late Wolcott Balestier, entitled ‘The Aver- 
age Woman.’ It will have a portrait of the author and an in- 
troduction by Mr. Henry James.—Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will pub- 
lish after Easter ‘Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism: 1, The 
David Narrative; 2, The Book of Psalms,’ by Canon Cheyne. 


—Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce, the widow of the author of ‘ Don't,’ 
has written a dainty little volume entitled ‘What to Do,’ which 
tells the reader how to entertain and how to be entertained, and it 
sets forth the etiquette of engagements and marriages, introduc- 
tions and calls. This little book is published by D. Appleton & 
Co., in a style uniform with the Boudoir edition of ‘Don’t.’ The 
same firm announce for immediate publication ‘ Amethyst, the 
Story of a Beauty,’ by Christabel R. Coleridge. © 

—The death is announced of Henri de Kock, the French play- 
wright and novelist. He was born in Paris in 1821 and was a son 
of Paul de Kock. 


—In addition to the regular editions, Macmillan & Co. will issue 
on large paper with uncut edges, an edition limited to 250 copies 
each of William Winter’s forthcoming works, ‘ Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land,’ and ‘ Shadows of the Stage.’ 


—A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago make the following interest- 
ing announcements :—The Life of Joshua R. Giddings, by the Hon. 
George W. Julian; ‘Ground Arms, the Story of a Life,’ from the 
German of the Baroness Bertha von Suttner, by Alice A. Abbott; 
Columbus and Beatriz, an historical novel, by Constance Goddard 
Du Bois, author of ‘ Martha Corey’; ‘ The Best Letters of Charles 
Lamb,’ edited by Edward Gilpin Johnson (Volume V. of the 
Laurel-Crowned Letter Series); ‘The Evolution of Love,’ by Emo 
Miller, D.D., LL.D.; the ‘ Comedies of Carle Goldoni,’ edited, wit 
an introduction, by Helen Zimmern ; ‘ Novalis: His Life, Thoughts, 
and Works,’ edited and translated by M. J. reg “2 ‘Direct Legisla- 
lation by the ~~. by Nathan Cree. In the Elizabethan Library, 
edited by Dr. A. B. Grosart, they announce ‘A Cabinet of Gems, 
cut and polished by Sir Philip Sidney ; now, for the more radiance, 
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presented without their setting by George MacDonald ’; and ‘ Selec- 
tions from Sir Walter Ral , 

— Professor Jowett’s translation of ‘ The Dialogues of Plato,’ the 
second edition of which has been for several years out of print, 
will reappear in May in the third edition, forming five octavo vol- 
umes. The work has been revised and corrected throughout and 
in great part rewritten. Macmillan & Co., the publishers, have 
copyrighted the new edition by resetting the entire work in this 
country. 

—Mr. William Watson contributed to a recent Spectator some 
lines on Lord Ténnyson’s ‘ Foresters,’ which ran :— 

Far be the hour when lesser brows shall wear 
The laurel glorious from that wintry hair. 

‘If,’ writes the Laureate to Mr. Watson, ‘ by “ wintry hair ” you 
allude to a tree whose leaves are half gone, you are right; but if 
you mean “white” you are wrong, for I never had a gray hair on 
my head.’ ; 

--Mr. Henry G. Villard is not wrzting a ‘ History of the Ger- 
man Empire’ as yet, but we are authoritatively informed that he 
is collecting material for one. 


—A new volume of poems by W. E. Henley, entitled ‘ The Song 
of the Sword, and Other Verses,’ is to be issued at an early date b 
the Scribners, who also announce Mr. Charles F. Lummis’s ‘ 
Tramp Across the Continent,’ a narrative of the author’s adven- 
tures while tramping from Colorado to California through the 
wildest portion of New Mexico and Arizona. 


—The Paris correspondent of Zhe Author (London) hears from 
Madrid that the widow of Gonzales has just died in an alms- 
house. Gonzales was the Dumas of Spain, and his works are 
still immensely popular. He received very large sums from his 
publishers, but ‘ was a sad spendthrift, and would only work when 
need pressed him.’ 


—It now appears, says ‘G. W.S.’, from a letter of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen that the Dean of Westminster’s slur upon Lowell’s mem- 
ory is without extenuating circumstance. The Dean, while refus- 
ing to allow Lowell a corner in the Abbey, was supposed to have 
wr Sew him a window of the Chapter House. He offered, in fact, 
not a window in the Chapter House, but two windows in the en- 
try leading to it. The object in either case seems to have been 
the same mean thought that Lowell's friends would supply some 
much-needed decoration to outlying parts of the Abbey. Mr. 
Stephen will call the committee together to decide on this extra- 
ordinary proposal. Meantime he hopes that members will look at 
the offered site. I hope they will, and that they will have nothing 
to do with it. Lowell can do very well without a memorial in the 
Abbey. The Abbey, with Matthew Arnold in a sort of scullery, 
and Lowell in an outside back passage, is not a place which the 
friends of either need desire for a memorial to either. 

—Mr. Geo. Wm. Curtis’s address on Lowell will soon be pub- 
lished in book form by the Messrs. Harpers, with illustrations. 


—A new story by Julien Gordon, the pen name of Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger, is called ‘ Marionettes,’ and will be brought out 
by the Cassell Publishing Company. The scene of the tale is laid 
mainly on the Long Island coast. It deals with life among fash- 
ionable and frivolous folk. 


—A portrait of the late Roswell Smith will be the frontispiece 
of the June number of the Century. 
—Friederich Martin von Bodenstedt, the well-known German 
oet and prose writer, died in Berlin on Monday last. He was 
ome in Hanover in 1819 and was intended for a mercantile life, but 
that not being to his tastes he prepared himself for the posi- 
tion of tutor. At the age of twenty-five he was appointed to teach 
French and Latin in a college at Tiflis. He was very fond of travel 
and had the opportunities to indulge his tastes. Among von Bo- 
denstedt’s best-known works are ‘The Poetry of the Ukraine,’ 
‘ The Peoples of the Caucasus and their Wars of Independence 
against Russia,’ ‘A Thousand and One Days in the East,’ ‘ The 
Introduction of Christianity into Armenia,’ a selection of the poems 
of Kaslov, Puschkin, and Lermontov, a drama entitled ‘ Demetrius,’ 
and the so-called translations of the poems of the Persian Mirza- 
Schaffy, many of which have been set to music by Anton Ruden- 
stein and thus immortalized. 


—The May number of the Cosmopolitan will be the first issued 
under the editorial management of Mr. Howells. Among the 
writers represented in this number are Lowell, Thomas W. Hig- 
ginson, Murat Halstead, E. C. Stedman, Brander Matthews, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Edgar Fawcett, John Hay, Henry James, Prof. 
S. P. Langley, Frank R. Stockton, Theodore Roosevelt, H. H, 
Boyesen, and Sarah Orne Jewett. Mr. Howells, it is said, intends 


ultimately to do away with ‘ Departments’ of the Cosmopolitan. 
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—Francis Parkman’s ‘ A Half Century of Conflict,’ which ends 
his historical series, is about to be published. 

—The London 7Zimes has thrown tradition to the winds by 
= a signed article by Rudyard Kipling entitled ‘In Sight of 

onadnock.’ Not only is this a signed article, but it is a ‘ syndi- 
cate’ article, which shows that even Zhe Times has to fall into 
line with other newspapers in bidding for public favor. 

—Dr. J. G. Holland’s popular story, ‘Sevenoaks,’ has been 
added to the Scribners’ series of yellow paper-covered novels. 

—Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has collected a number of essays on 
social, literary and political topics, giving entertaining pictures of a 
by-gone time under the name of ‘The Old South.’ The volume 
will be published immediately by the Scribners, who also announce 
‘The Dead Nymph and Other Poems,’ by the late Charles Henry 
Liders, 

—Mr. Marion Crawford dedicates his latest novel, ‘The Three 
Fates,’ to his publisher thus :—‘ To Frederick Macmillan ; an ex- 
pression of gratitude from an author to his publisher, and of high 
esteem by one man for another.’ There is more reason for this 
‘expression of gratitude’ than might seem evident at first blush : 
It was Mr. Macmillan who published Mr. Crawford's first novel, 
‘Mr. Isaacs,’ and who accepted it at once, having faith in its suc- 
cess; and he got his reward. 

—Miss Betham-Edwards, the novelist, has in press ‘A Survey 
of France: Rural, Social, and Economic, from Personal Observa- 
tion One Hundred Years After the Revolution.’ She has lived 
much in France. 

—Janet Achurch and her husband, Mr. Charrington, have re- 
turned to London from a long and successful Ibsen tour through 
Australia and India, and are doing ‘The Doll’s House’ at the 
Avenue Theatre. Miss Elizabeth Robins and Miss Marian Lee 
announce their intention of shortly reviving ‘ Hedda Gabler,’ and 
following it up with ‘ Rosmersholm ’ and possibly ‘ The Wild Duck.’ 

— The Jewish Messenger, which has been publishing a series of 
ten articles on the leading American Universities, prints this week 
the first of a number of papers by prominent University professors 
on the course of study in their various departments. 

—The Christian Literature Co. of Bond Street are now the 
agents for Zhe Thinker, an English theological magazine. 

—The Scribners have in ss an important series of his- 
torical volumes to be entitled the ‘American History Series.’ The 
first volume in the series, ‘The Colonial Era,’ by Prof. George P. 
Fisher of Yale University, is ready for early publication. The 
book is a social picture and treats of the manners, habits, beliefs 
and conduct of the people rather than of prominent individuals. 
It will have a chronological table, bibliography and maps. 

—The Souvenir edition of ‘ The Foresters,’ which Mr. Daly gave 
to the patrons of his theatre last evening, is bound in red cloth, 
and contains a frontispiece portrait of Miss Ada Rehan, with a full 
cast of the play as given at Daly’s; otherwise it is the same as the 

lar Macmillan Edition. Mr. Daly is to be complimented upon 
the success of ‘ The Foresters,’ and also upon the good taste of 
the Souvenir. There will be four copies of this edition printed on 
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vellum—one for Lord Tennyson, one for Miss Rehan, one for Mr. 
Daly, and the other for—whoever is fortunate enough to get it. 


—S ing of the late John Murray, the well-known London: 
publisher, the Pudlisher's Circular says :— 


Fate was unusually gracious to him. Born at a time of almost un- 
equalled literary brilliancy and activity, it was his good fortune to be 
early brought into personal contact with the most distinguished of those 
whose fame was on every tongue. He knew Scott and Byron, Camp- 
bell and Moore, Southey and Crabbe, and many more whose names are 
still sweet to the student of English literature. He had the honor of am 
interview with Goethe, and presented the German Shakespeare with the 
manuscript of Byron’s unpublished dedication of ‘ Werner.’ He was. 
present on that memorable occasion when Byron’s ‘ Memoirs’ were 
committed to the flames, and on that other occasion, scarcely less mem— 
orable, when the great Unknown avowed the authorship of the ‘ Waver- 
ley Novels.’ Later in life he was the friend of such diverse men as 
mar David Livingstone, and Mr. Gladstone, and he published for 
them all. 





Publications Received 


RECEIPT of new ications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will nd upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
eiven the publication is issued in New York.) 


About, E. The Mother of a Marquise. Tr. by Mrs. C. A. Kingsbury. soc. 


Cassell Pub. Co. 


Atkinson, J.C. Walks and Talks of Two Schoolboys. $1.25. Macmillan & Co, 
ean, F. Col. Judson of Alabama. 7s5c. U.S. Book Co.. 
Bigelow, P. The German Emperor. 7s5c. Chas. L. Webster & Co. 


Briggs, C. A. The Bible, the Church, and the Reason. 


Corelli, M. The Soul of Lilith. $x. 

Freytag, G. Soll und Haben. Ed. by I. W. Bultmann. 
Farrar, J. A. Paganism and Christianity. $1.75. 
Fuller, H. B 


$1.75. } 
Chas Scribner’s Sons. 
Lovell, Corvell & Co. 
Boston: Ginn & Co, 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani. $1.25. Century Co.. 
Fullerton, W. Y. Gospel Pictures in Bible Stories. 60c. Am. Tract Society. 
Golden Light. Angels’ Visits to My Farm in Florida. $1. U.S Book Co. 
Glyn, A. L. Fifty Pounds fora Wife. $1. Henry Holt & Co. 
Grimshaw, R. Scientific Progress. $1.50. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Hale, E. E. Sybil Knox. $. Cassell Pub. Co,. 


Hall, A. D., and Downing, R. L. A True Knight.- $r. 

Washington, D.C.: Edgemore Pub. Co. 
Hibbard, G. A. The Governor and Other Stories. $r. Chas. Scribner’s Sens.. 
Holbrook, M. L. Hygissie Treatment of Consumption, M. L, Holbrook & Co. 
Laidlaw, A H., Jr. ow She Married Him. s50c. Dickson & Laidlaw. 
Chicago : Rand, McNally & Co.. 
Mair, A. Christian Evidences. $2. Am. Tract Society. 
Marbot, Baron de. Memoirs. Tr. by A. J. Butler. 2vols. $6. 


Longmans, Green & Co.. 
Mason, O. T. The Land Problem. rcc 


D. Appleton & Co. 
Mirkhond. The Rauzat-us-safa. Tr. by E. Rehatsek. 2vols. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Lindau, P. Helen Young. asc. 


Mivart, St.G. Essays and Criticisms. 2vols. $8. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

. Ottley, H. B. The Great Dilemma, §$r. Am. Tract Society... 
Peacock, T. L. Crochet Castle. Ed. by R. Garnett. $r. Macmillan & Co. 
Pollock, F. Leading Cases and Other Diversions. $1. Macmillan & Co.. 
Poor, J. A. First International Railway. Life and Writings. Ed. 


‘s. E Poor. $3. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
9: I Saw Three Ships, and Other Winter Tales. Cassell Pub. Co. 
owland, K.M. Life of George Mason. 2 vols. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Schubin, O. Felix Lanzberg’s Expiation. Tr. by E. L. Lathrop. soc. 
Worthington Co.. 
Ed. by W.A. Wright. Vol. VI. $3. Macmillan & Co. 
ohn Ploughman. $:. Am. Tract Society. 
‘emories of Stambourne. 60c. Am. Tract Society. 

Theory of Value. soc. 

Phila.: Am. Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Xenophon. Hellenica, V-VII. Ed. by C. E. Bennett. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Catalogues received from American Tract Society; Kegan Paul, Trench, Trii bner 


Shakespeare’s Works. 

Spurgeon, C. H. 

Spurgeon, C. H. 
ieser, F. von. 


& Co., London. 
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I am issuing a series of priced catalogues of 
books covering this field of historical literature, 
in which unusual interest is now awakened by 
the near approach of the World’s Fair. 
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Travel; Arctic Voyages; the Revolution; Civi} 
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dies; Rare Old Maps; Broadsides; Imprints;. 
Bibliography; and vernment Publications;. 
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American Authors. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A New Book by Mr. Froude. 


“THE SPANISH STORY OF THE AR- 
MADA, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 
J. A. FROUDE. 12mo, $1.50. 


In the title essay Mr. Froude unfolds a fresh 
page of history; and the story of the Armada, as 
narrated by the Spanish participators in the 
expedition, is as picturesque and romantic as 
sit is seriously valuable. The other papers, 
“* Antonio Perez: An Unsolved Historical 
Riddle,” ‘‘ Saint Theresa,” ‘‘ The Templars,” 
“*The Norway Fjords,” and ‘ Norway Once 
More,” are made equally entertaining by the 
-author’s delightful style. 


The Great Educators. 


Edited by NicHoLAs MurrAy BuTLEr, Ph.D. 
Each r2mo, $1.00 me?. 


ARISTOTLE AND THE ANCIENT ED- 
UCATIONAL IDEALS. By THomAs 
Davipson, LL.D. 

LOYOLA AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF THE JESUITS. By 
Tuomas Hucues, S. J., of Detroit Col- 
lege. 

The series of volumes, of which the fore- 
-going are the first two, aims to give concise, 
«comprehensive accounts of the leading move- 
ments in educational thought grouped about 
the great historic figures that have influenced 
‘them. The treatment of each theme is thus 
a and biographic, as well as institu- 
tional. 


The Song of the Sword 


And Other Verses.. By W. E. HENLEY. 
16mo, $1.00. 
Mr. Henley’s new volume reveals his strong 
individuality, his intease earnestness and his 
finished literary art in a marked degree. 


The Dead Nymph 


And Other Poems. By CHARLES HENRY 
LupDERS. 12mo, $1.25. 

This collection of the late Mr. Luders’ 
verse, made by his friend, Frank Dempster 
Sherman, is the product of an imaginative, 
reflective and genuinely poetic temperament. 


A New Book by Dr. Briggs. 


THE BIBLE, THE CHURCH AND 
THE REASON: The Three Great 
Fountains of Divine Authority. By Prof. 
CuHar.es A. BricGs, D.D. Cr. 8vo. $1.75. 

In order to set forth more fully the views 
expressed in his recent inaugural address, Dr. 

Briggs has written this volume, which aims 

principally to define his position with regard 

to the validity of the Church and the Reason 
as sources of divine authority. The other 
subjects discussed are the Higher Criticism, 
the inerrancy of Scripture, Biblical History 
.and the Messianic Ideal. 


The Governor, 


-And Other Stories. By GzorGe A. HIBBARD, 
Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 

The best of Mr. Hibbard’s popular maga- 
zine stories of recent years are included in 
this volume. Mr. Howells refers to Mr. 
Hibbard’s work as having ‘‘a certain felicity 
-of execution and a certain ideal of perform- 
ance which are not common.” 





a* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 








Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Little BrothersoftheAtr. 


By Ottve THorne MILLER, 
author of “ Bird “Ways,” ‘‘In Nesting 
Time,” etc. Each, $1.25. 

Mrs, Miller writes delightfully of king- 
birds, blue-jays, woodpeckers, thrushes, 
bobolinks, goldfinches, cuckoos, red- 
breasts, and many other birds, 


Colonel Starbottle’s Ch- 
ent, and Some other 


People. 


Nine inimitable short stories, 
by Bret Harte. $1.25. 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in 

Europe. Edition for 1892, revised. With 

Maps, Plans, Money Tables, etc. $1.50. 
** Complete, concise, accurate.” 


A Sane Lunatic. 


By Ciara Louise BurnuHaM, 
author of ‘‘ Next Door,” ‘‘ Miss Bagg’s 
Secretary,” etc. Paper, 50 cents. 

‘*It isa clever story, and the dialogue 
is extremely bright and witty.”—Chicago 
Inter-Ocecan, 


Enghsh and Scottish 


Popular Ballads. 
Edited by Prof. Francis J. 


CHILD, of Harvard University. An Zdi- 
tion de Luxe, strictly limited to one thou- 
sand copies. Part VIII. Imperial quarto, 
$5.00. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
1r EAST 17TH STREET, New YorK. 





FOURTH AND REVISED EDITION READY. 


THE CHEVALIER OF 
PENSIERI-VANI, 


BY HENRY B. FULLER. 

“ Every character is a new creation, lasting 
and complete.”—-Art Amateur. 

‘*It comes as a refreshing breeze from the 
heights.”--Home Fournal, New York. 

**It has been said that Professor Norton in- 
troduced this delightful Italian to his friends ; 
they, of course, to other friends, and so he 
goeson from house to house with his wit and 
his charm and his elegance.”"— Boston Tran- 
script. 

‘*A remarkable book has been written in 
Chicago.”—Chicago Tribune. 


The new edition (with ornamental initials) is 
printed from new plates, with an additional 
chapter. Price, in cloth binding, $1.25. Sold 
by all booksellers, and sent, post-patd, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 

THE CENTURY CO., 
33 East 17TH St., NEw York. 


Amherst, Massachusetts. 
MHERST SUMMER SCHOOL of Languages, 
A Art, Literature, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
, Work, History and Political Economy. 


Sixteenth session 0; uly 4, 1892. For ad- 
dress, Prof. W. L. rob bk po hag Mase. 














GaP P utnam’s ag 


27 & 29 West 23rd Street, New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


Life of Mason. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE MASON OF 
VIRGINIA, 1726-1792. Edited by KATE 
MAson ROWLAND. Including his Speeches, 
Public Papers, and Correspondence, with an 
Introduction by General FitzHuUGH LEE. 2 
volumes, 8vo, with portrait of Mason, and 
fac-simile of the Bill of Rights. $8. 


‘* Mason’s great labors may not be as widely 
established in the public mind as those of some 
others of the same period, because he persist- 
ently declined public positions in the Federal 
councils, where his conspicuous talents would 
easily have kepthim in the front rank of pub- 
lic knowledge and esteem. In the hearts of 
the student of his country’s history, his name 
and fame occupy a place second to none.”— 
Extract from the Introduction. 


John Alfred Poor. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL RAIL- 
WAY, AND THE COLONIZATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND, The Life and Writ- 
ings of John Alfred Poor. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


English Grammar. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR. An Historical Study 
of the Scurces, Development, and Analo- 
gies of the Language, and of the Principles 
Covering its Usages. [Illustrated by copi- 
ous examples by writers of all periods. By 
SAMUEL RAMSEY, 8vo, $3. 
*,* Volume II., No. 1, ‘‘ Notes on New 


Books,” a quarterly bulletin, sent regularly upon 
application. 


Lxhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A wonderful remedy, of the high- 
est value in mental and nervous ex- 
haustion. 

Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 





Dr. Epwin F, Voss, Portland, Me., says : 
“I have used it in ~~ own case when suffering from 
nervous exhaustion, with gas ae results. have 
procieet it for many of the various forms of nervous 
bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WorkKS, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word “‘ Horsford’s” is on 
the label. Al thers ue spurious. Never sold in bulk. 
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The Critic 

















The Critic 
A Weekly Revie of Litera- 
ture and the Arts. 


TEN CENTS ACOPY. $3 A YEAR. 


BACK numbers six to twelve months old, 15 
sents; over one year old, 25 cents. 





PosTPAID to any part of the United States or 
Canada. To foreign countries included in 
the Postal Union, $3.50 a year. 


NeEw SUBSCRIPTIONS may begin at any time 
during the year. 

PAYMENT, when sent by mail, should be made 
in money-orders, bank checks, drafts, or 
registered letters. Money sent in unregis- 
tered letters will be at the risk of the sen- 
ders. 


THE DATE at the right of your name on the 
address label shows to what issue your sub- 
scription is paid, The change of this num- 
ber to that of a later issue is your receipt 
for remitttance. 


SUBSCRIBERS wishing their paper discontinued 
will please give the publishers timely notifi- 
cation in writing. 

In ORDERING CHANGE OF ADDRESS, or dis: 


continuance, always give the name of the 
post-office to which your paper is sent. 
ad 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED to send the names 
of friends to whom they desire specimen 
copies to be sent. 


TRADE ORDERS should be sent to the American 
News Company, New York. 


Special Offer to Old Subscribers 


One neotatowe with one sew subscriber, in one $ 


Wen Sis UCic che acs ccdcbccdsngua de 7 50 


OO e eee eens eteeecereesseeee ae 


No names entered on tons subscription books without 
the money in advance. 


The Critic Clubbing List. 


To accommodate subscribers who desire to obtain'two 
or more periodicals through one agency and at reduced 





Number 538 
EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Tracusrs’ AGEncy. Lakewood, New Jersey. 
S aes te ta mitts a L*hepee ft A thorough: and SCHOOL, BOOK, Among 








CONNECTICUT. 





Hartford, Connecticut. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. Terms, 
$500 to $600. gy Oy advan for Culture, 
pre tudy and health. Muss Sara J. Situ, Prin- 





Lyme, Connecticut. 
B “atory school for boys: highest references f 
at ool for est references from 
Bh 5 Fw from members of the Sw pny. 
cipal, 








Norwalk, Connecticut. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 
M"s from New York. A Home School for Gir! is and 
g Ladies, Number of boarding boarding perth 
limited ro 5 renty four Sea Been in 
e 

avinds. Healthful * leeation, sek ciantion to 
— and Manners. Terms moderate. Send for 





Simsbury, Connecticut. 


AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES. 
Location accessible, eerie, healthful. Col- 





vaMaS W. | w. MOREY. Principal. 








NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY,N. Y. Under 
the direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Full 
courses of study from Kindergarten through 

Harvard Course for Women. 36 instructors. Tui- 
= $400 ayear. For catalogue, address St. AGnzs 
HOOL 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York, 


BLIS COLLSGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Il Courses of Study. Location beau- 
Gfelend health ful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building with modern im ents. Session 
begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for Catalogue. 


E. S. Frisszz, D.D., President. 


New York City, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
” | *HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
— at Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, will re- 
pen after Easter at Riversips 
and seth Str Streets, New York. 





RIVE, 8sth 





Newburgh, New York. 





HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
lege —— conte) commees GIRLS. The twenty-sixth year will begin 
Ka Rev. J. B. ‘B. MacLEAN. September 26th, — m 
MASSACHUSETTS. Wew York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 





Boston, Massachusetts. 
SCHOOL OF piicemag, Piece. Bence St 
EXPRESSION. fot Mode of Vocal and Titerary 


Send for PB eae Study Circular and an- 
nouncement of the PROVINCE OF EXPRESSION. 





Concord, Massachusetts. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. 25 boys 
for college, scientific school or business. All the 
advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and ph training. Buildings — and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. JamEs 
S. GaRLanp, Master. 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Je N W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE a 


SCHOOL for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. Send for Catalogue. 


Springfield, Massachusetts. 

SHBY HALL.—School for Young Ladies. Com- 
A plete College Preparatory course. Advanced 
fo amen eg eas Seah 

an it ° 
mary "Miss LILIAN IKON, Principals.” 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Hanover, New Hampshire. 


HANDLER Scuoot or Scizncz AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or 
Prof. E.R. RucGuas. 


CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 


. Ist. for Columbia and the 

ions, and all for wom- 

en. Daily instruction and practice in ec - 
nastics. 1s A, BanGs and Mary B. oo A. 





New York City. 4 East 58th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Facing Centrai Park. Re-opens October 1. 





New York City, 242 West Seventy-fourth St. 
OLLEGIATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Classi- 


Primary can gamer en 
Preparation for all oon for men women. 


C. Mycatr, A. 
242 West Seventy-fourth Street. 








Pine Plains, New York. 
EYMOUR pare INSTITUTE, = 
S* irs, N. Y. ealthful, home! 


thorough, ee, moderate. 
address, Rev. A. Matrices, A.M., asta particular 








OHIO, 


Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 


ISS PHELPS’ EUGLION An? CLASSICAL 
ScnHoo. ror YounG Special advan- 





tages in Lan eed Music, Art, Ora- 
tory, wie and Culture. Fall term begins 
. 24, 1891 





Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI 
caL Home AnD Day SCHOOL ror YounGc eer. 
For sixteenth annual catalogue, address G. 
BarTHOLoMEW, Ph.D. 











NEW JERSEY. 





Blairstown, New Jersey. 
LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
B es. John I, Blair Foundation. English, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Mesie. Drawing. 
Painting, and Physical Culture. New Building, large 





rates we will, until further notice, receive orders for 
Tue Critic and other reputable periodicals at reduced 
prices, which will be furnished on application. 


Terms for Advertising. 


(14 dimes to the inch—140 lines to the column.) 
Unspscirizp Paczs. Specirrep Pacsgs. 
aoc. per agate line each in- | 24c. per agate line each in. 

sertion. sertion. 


Ten per cent. discount on yearly contracts for r600 lines. 
Twenty per cent. discount on yearly contracts for as00 


\ THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





. low rates. J. HUMAKER, 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 
—s Bp og INSTITUTE. aed year be- 


1891r. Both sexes. eee for 
any Chiese =, Teaghing, or Business. French, 
4 Art, M ilitary Drill. H. K. TRASK, 








Freehold, New Jersey. 


HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
to Smith, W: and Vassar, on certificate. 
Graduates from the 

Class, Art, and Music, Home care. Miss Eunice 


Ribena. Principal. 


Hoboken, New Jersey. 
TEVENS Scpoes. THE ACADEMIC DE- 
S pennant is Stevens — of a: 
x 
pile geepared fort Hotsken, §, Calica Bad Shook Bp ng Law, 


150 per year, or $so per term. 











Woodstock, Illinois. 
ODD SEMINARY. HOME SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. #4 ear, A 
— department of manual training. for cir- 
cul 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home Scoot ror Twenty Girts. Under the 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be ken in 

we years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H. 

LERC. 


Asheville, North Carolina. 
nena SCHOOL FOR BOYS. (Established 
Be ) Ninety-e es will October 
a t, at A A VILLE, N. Address, 
May. R. Breanans, Supt., Asheville, N.C. 











Mt. _e7 Til. 
CARROLL SEM'NARY AND Ou 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. ‘“ Oreads”’ free, 
Send for one. 





Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE be ere MEDICAL ane 


ter course ber rst, or. 
— catalcgue, and Davip StreetT, 


May 



































THE CHILDREN 


in the series, 


Reflections of a Married Man. Part III. 
Rapid Transit, by T. C. Clarke. Illustrated. 
Unter den Linden, by Paul Lindau. Ill . 
Stevenson’s serial, ‘‘ The Wreckers.”’ Illustrated. 
Sea and Land, by N.S. Shaler. Illustrated, 








By Jacos A. Rus, author of “ How the Other Half aa Se second of the elaborately illus- 
trated articles THE POOR IN GREAT CITIES pearing in 


SCRIBNER’S: 


May Number Ready. 


OTHER ARTICLES: 


Price, 25 Cents. 


OF THE POOR, 







MAGAZINE. 

















Paris Theatres. ParfIV. Illustrated. 

gag wk Nee First News Mes- 
e elegraph. 

Point of Tin, Suede. 

etc., etc. 







































BANK AND 
OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 


Spsciac Desicxs on 
APPLICATION. 
A. H. Andrews & Co. 
ars Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 
Andrews Manufacturing Co. 
976 FirtH AVENUE. N. Y. 
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THE 2 
Fisying ROL 
_MANUFAGTURER _ 


—S 


Hand-Made Lancewood Rods 
Made by T. H. CHUBB ROD CO., 


are finely balanced, made of choice material, and b 
experienced workmen, and a printed guaranty wit 
each, which warrants them for one year. ere is 
nothing cheap about these rods except the price, which 
is about the same as you will have to pay for rds sold 
by the TRADE. 


Price, with Nickel Plated Trimmings, ~ $4.00 
Price, with German Silver Trimmings, - 6.00 

The “Chubb” catalogue for 1892 has lithographic 
plates, in colors, of these rods, aiso sy" amboo, an 
over 100 varieties of Artificial Flies. It also illustrates, 
describes, and gives prices on Anglers’ supplies of every 
description. 

Send 25 cents for catalogue ; this may be deducted 
from first order for goods amounting to one dollar or 
more, by enclosing coupon which accompanies catalogue. 
Address, T. H. CHU B ROD CO., Post Mills, Vt. 





Please mention The Critic. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
spa preparation of 


W. BAKER & 00.8 


‘\BreakfastCocoa 


} \ which is absolutely 

4 i pure and soluble. 
It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
“ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by G-orers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 




















The Tourist. 


The highest grade bicycle in the world. 
PERFECT IN MATERIAL, CONSTRUCTION AND 
FinisH. Made at Colt’s West Armory, Hart- 
ford. Price $150, fitted with Bidwell (Thomas) 
pneumatic tires, guaranteed against puncture, 
bursting and leakage. 


The Student. 


A high grade, medium-priced wheel of ex- 
cellent quality, shape, and finish, Price $100, 
with cushion tires, or $125, with Bidwell 
(Thomas) pneumatic tires. 


We sell ALL THE LEADING MAKES OF BI- 
CYCLES, WARWICKS, PsycHos, UNIONS, VIC- 
TORS, CREDENDAS, and many others. 


Catalogue sent on request. 


Cycling accessories a specialty. Special In- 
struction Hall, 50x 100. Private lessons. 


Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co., 


306-310 WEST 59TH ST., New YorK. 





Simplicity of Mechanism, 
Durability of Construction, 
Ease of Manipulation, 


are conceded to be the 
characteristics which 
enable the 


EMINGTON 





Standard 
Typewriter 


to keep so far ahead of 
all competitors. 


Wyckof,, Seamans & Benedct, 
327 BroaDwAY, New York. 









Our New Edition 
JANE AUSTEN’S 
NOVELS 


Printed from new type on super- 
fine paper, with a frontispiece 
by Garrett for each volume. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, 
2 Volumes. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 2 Volumes. 





MANSFIELD PARK .- - 2 Volumes, 
EMMA - - - - - - - 2 Volumes. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY 1 Volume. 
PERSUASION - - - - 1 Volume. 
LADY SUSAN : With a Me- 

moir and Letters of; Jane 

Austen - - - - - - - 3 Volume, 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


16mo ; half ruby morocco, gilt top; 11 
volumes ; $1.25 per volume. 


EDITION DE LUXE on laid paper, 
medium 8vo, russet cloth, untrimmed, 
limited to 250 copies, issued simulta- 
neously with the 16mo edition. $22.00 
per set. 


“A girl who wrote for girls, a woman who 
wrote for women, has beccme praised of all men.” 
— Transcript. 

Send for Descriptive circulars and sub- 
scription blanks (free). 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 


Roserts Brotuers, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 














Frederick Koehler, 


GENT'S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. 1o ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS. 





“* The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.” —HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and Vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat 


germ 


ing for their necessary food. 
Phosphites give great relief. 


feeding the nerve centres. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians, and the 
world’s best brain workers. Formula on the label. Pamphlet 
free to those who write for it. Drugzists or by mail $1.00 


The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the 
dull unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, 
depressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system call” 

In this condition the Vitalized 
It restores the true protagon, the 
brain phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially 
It reinvigorates brain and body. | 


F. Crosby Co, 


56 WEstT 25TH ST., N. Y. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 


FINE ART. 





CHEAPEST 
BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At agreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


Choice and Rare Books. 


C. J. Price, 1004 Walnut St., Philadelphia, invites 
the attention of book buyers to ection of Rare 
Americana, First ons of Dickens, Thackeray, 

lustrated by Cruikshank ; 





icely illustrated French and English W: fc. 
page pe Priced atal a jax sody sad Oar bs 
sent to any address on app‘ication. 





Send 2-cent Stamp for 


NEW CATALOGUE 


OF 


AMERICAN LITERARY 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


28 Wzst 23np Street, - - New Yorx City. 





¥UST PUBLISHED. 


“LETITIA.” 


Portrait of Miss Barker Engraved in the “ Barto- 
fozzi’’ manner by Stodart of London, after Cosway. 
Size, without margin (oval). 12x9 inches, 160 signed 
artist’s proafs only, $12.00. 

N.B.—In view of the very low rate at which these 
proofs are now published, the right is reserved to ad- 
vance this price without further no‘ice as soon as the 
edition becomes scarce. 

Descriptive circular sent upon application. 


Frep’k Kepret & Co., 
20 East 16th St.. - NEW YORK. 





328 Micke St., Campen, N.J., } 
August 22nd, 1889. 

The pictures have come, and the 6 large seated and 

y % please me perfectly—as well as any I ever 

sat for(& that’s soying s gcd deal, for I have sat to 

all the dons in New York—and in all the cities too 

from Boston to New Orleans). But I want a dosen of 
them, not 6 as you sent. 


Please print me siz more, same style, on the large 
plain cards, and I will send over for them in about a 


week. 
Walt Whitman. 


To F, GuTekunsT, Photographer, 
712 ARCH ST., PHILA. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 








ANDY Binder to hold current volume 

of THE CRITIC will be sent post-paid 

to any address for One Dollar. Address TH 
Critic Co., 52 Lafayette Place, New Yor 





HENRY BLACKWELL, 
BOOKBINDER, 
University Prace anp TENTH STREET, 
New York. 


Levant binding, extra illustrating, inlaying, clean- 


ing and repairing a specialty. 








TIFFANY -GLASS- AND - DECORATING: COMPANY 


‘FURNISHERS'&’GLASS*‘WORKERS:D OMESTIC*&*ECCLESIASTICAL 


\ 


\ 


"DECORATIONS 


*333 TO 341° FOURTH’AVENUE’NEW'YORK’ 


N.B.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR, 


‘ MEMORIALS’* 








Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


Spring Cottons. 


“FRERES KOECHLIN’S” 
Printed Organdies, 
Mulls, Sateens, Batistes, 
Cotton Crepons and Crepes, 
Percales and Cheviot Shirtings, 
Plain and Fancy Piques. 


“D. & J. ANDERSON’S” 
CELEBRATED 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS. 


Texture and durability unsurpassed. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








THE 
New YORK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 
** AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 





All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 














